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Good advertising 
omy is essential to the 
— success of every 
business. It is as much 
of a helping hand as 
good salesmenand good 
merchandise. But be 
sure to make acareful se- 
lection of the newspap- 
ersin which to advertise. 


In Philadelphia everybody uses 


THE RECORD 


BECAUSE 


It has by far the largest circulation, daily or Sun- 
day. It brings the greatest results to advertisers. 
Its rate is the cheapest, in proportion to circulation. 








**The Record’ is one of the largest penny papers in the United States and one of 
he ablest and best at the price.” —From the Petersburg (Va.) “Index-A ppeal. 
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EXPOSITION-ADVERTISING 
BY TELEGRAPH. 


Exhibitors at the Pan-American Exposition may 


be interested in telling the public about their ex- 
hibits and the prize awards. 

We have a system of advertising whereby a 
notice may appear in the daily papers, as pure tele- 
graphic matter, without any marks to indicate 
that it is anything other than an Associated Press 
dispatch—with none of the earmarks of an ad- 
vertisement. 

We write the notice if desired and telegraph it to 
an agreed-upon list of leading dailies. 

The cost is more than ordinary advertising, but 
the service may be worth much more than the cost. 

It is quick advertising. Apply to. 


GEO. P. ROWELL & CO., 
Advertising Agents, 


10 Spruce St., New York. 
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“THE ETERNAL FEMININE.” 
By Jas. H. Collins. 


by the complex phrases of phil- 
osophy and metaphysics one may 
clearly prove that woman Is a sec- 
ondary factor in human affairs. 
By the simple and altogether in- 
controvertible facts of everyday 
life, however—cash balance and 
grocer’s bill, the latest novel s 
sales and the new floor for the 
parlor—it is not possible to prove 
that she occupies any other than 
foremost piace. Woman — un- 
doubtedly has—in scientific books, 
at Jeast—less brain than man, yet 
she rules him; she has no single 
grain of the faculty called reason, 
yet she takes his reasoning into 
hand; she has none of the sterling 
qualities called common sense, yet 
she manages his home, his chil- 
dren, his comings in and his go- 
ings out and his estate after he 
has done with it; she has neither 
thrift, nor foresight, nor -general- 
ship, nor ability to work simple 
sums, yet she does all of his buy- 
ing and the whole world is built 
pretty much to her tastes, whims 
and prejudices. The advertiser 
talks vaguely of a creature which 
he calls, variously, “he,” “it,” 
“clientele” and “the public’; yet 
this creature is woman, pure and 
simple, and though he may safely 
call her general, indefinite names 
in his theories, he would better 
take her into strict account when 
he deals with her in space and 
dollars and cents. 

In a recent number of a ten-cent 
magazine which carries the largest 
amount of advertising accorded 
any monthly publication, there 
were very nearly three hundred 
separate ads, ranging in size from 
the four-line announcement of a 
school for girls to the double page 
insert of the biscuit trust. In all 
these three hundred carefully got- 
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ten up bids for business there were 
just twenty-one that would not be 
likely to appeal to women. These 
were ads of pipes, razors, ma- 
chinery, card systems and office 
helps, guns, band instruments, ci- 
gars and tobacco. About twenty 
more fell into a class that was a 
sort of borderland—typewriters, 
naphtha launches, ads of financial 
houses and the like—ads_ that 
made appeal to men, but which 
might, by a freak of advertising, 
bring a limited amount of trade 
from feminine intermeddlers. 

But, of the remaining two hun- 
dred and fifty, there was no ad 
that did not frankly address the 
“lady of the house,” either as a 
helpmate of the lord thereof, or as 
the one and only factor in it. 
Things there were that belonged 
to men of right—cameras, pianos, 
horse and auto carriages, railroad 
and sea trips, fishing tackle, pho- 
nographs and_ biographs, floor 
paints, shingle stains, things to 
work with and play with, things 
to eat and wear, things with which 
to decorate homes and persons— 
things that man had made for his 
own uses and proved philosophical 
ownership to. Yet here were their 
makers and keepers printing ads 
with pictures of women, and 
catchlines addressed to wonien, 
and treating the economy, uses 
and advantages of their wares 
from the standpoint of the woman 
who keeps a home and rears chil- 
dren and bosses some lord of crea- 
tion. From the baby food ad to 
that of marble monuments—from 
the cradle to the grave, as it were 
—but twenty-one ads were ad 
dressed directly and solely to men. 

Now, gallantry is a_ beautiful 
human quality in a novel or in 
some phases of life, but in an ad 
it is worth nothing at all—means 
nothing at all. These two hun- 
dred and fifty advertisers were, 
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mainly, men and firms who have 
filled space often enough to know 
that the dollar is the ultimate end 
of publicity, however sordid a 
principle that may be. Yet they 
ignored or snubbed the lord of 
creation and offered things of his 
own devising to the creature made 
of his rib. Nay, these very ad- 
vertisers who offered him pipe 
and tobacco and shaving brushes 
in this issue of the magazine had 
at Christmas-tide appealed to the 
woman who had the spending of 
his money, telling her that their 
wares were “for him,” and urging 
her to take into her hands the 
buying of his very cocktails. 
From a philosopher’s standpoint 
it was all wrong—should not exist 
and should be ignored if discov- 
ered in the act of existing. But as 
it did exist, and promise to grow 
as well, it was thought best to pry 
into the reasons that had brought 
it about. These were found in the 
daily life of the average man. The 
average man swinks and swelters 
six days in the week, making as 
much money as he can and con- 
siderable hubbub beside. It would 
seem a logical conclusion that the 


average man, having made _ the 
money, should spend it. As a 
matter of fact he does no such 


thing. From the time of his ris- 
ing at dawn unto the time of his 
returning to bed the average man 


spends about one-twentieth of the 
money that goes out of his income 
for housing and subsistence. He 
is intrusted with the purchase of 
some of his clothing, his smoking 
material, the tools and appliances 
he uses in his office or at his work, 
and—generally under protest—a 
greater or lesser amount of strong 
drink. Within that narrow circle 
he ranges, and when he tries to go 
beyond it his tether brings him up 
roundly. Neither his bed nor his 
bedchamber are furnished with a 
single article of his own choosing; 
he may have a penchant for wheat 
breakfast food rather than _ for 
oats, yet he never selects the 
brand; no bit of tin or copper or 
china ware is of his selection, and 
~svhen he goes away to office or 
work the machinery of the house- 
hold that* is put in operation has 


no cog or lever of his devising. 
He may be called upon for his 
opinion of a carpet sweeper or a 
pillow-sham holder or a_ parlor 
lamp, but he is rather in the plight 
of the comic weekly missionary 
who is to give his choice of being 
roasted, boiled or fricasseed 
Though he gain his very livelihood 
in the making of or trafficking in 
these things, yet will he starve un- 
less he keeps his eye upon the ul 
timate buyer and user of them all 
—the woman. 

If he goes out in the evening to 


ball or lecture or theater he is 
more than apt to go under orders 
His wife wears thrice the value 


of his evening or business suit— 


wear, wearer and wearing being 
alike a mystery beyond his, solv- 
ing. If he stays home and reads 
he will be driven to one of her 
novels after he has surrendered 
the evening paper, while, when 
his little pause for summer rest 


comes round, he goes to a place 
that she has selected. If, by some 
accident, there should be. money 
enough ahead to warrant a trip 
to Europe or a visit to some one’s 
“folks,” there is seldom any dis 
pute to who is to go. Or if 
there be— 

Woman spends nineteen-twen 
tieths of her husband's money in 
every community, whether her 
lord be a millionaire or a ditch 
digger, and in the spending she 
sets the laws of the markets of 
the world. There fs, to a woman 
no such coin as a dollar. Her cal 
culations deal with eighteen nick 
els and ten pennies. Man 
lax and unthinking in his spending 
that no one takes him into con 
sideration when prices are fixed 
He is a perpetual good fellow, and 
can always be brought to pay a 
dollar for something worth but 
ninety-eight cents. This bas 
trait of his character has brougl 
into being a class of people w 
prey upon him. The cigar man 
knows that when he comes in with 
a friend he will be ashamed to buy 
a five-cent cigar; the saloon man 
thrives off his weakness for order 
ing “the best in the house’; de 
precatory mention of the word 
“cheap” is the open sesame to his 


as 


is 
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pocket at the tailor’s. And when 
he is sent to the grocer’s or butch- 
ers he is practically a treasure 
ship, to be looted of coin of the 
realm and ballasted with goods 
that have been on the shelves un- 
told ages. 

Woman, however, is a natural 
spender, Early in life her mother 
or her grandmother or her elder 
sisters take her out on expeditions 
and initiate her in the mysteries 
and wiles of those who stand in 
the market place. She has no 


false shame. When she and the 
woman who lives next door go 
into the ice cream parlor they 
make sure that their dissipation is 
to cost no more than five cents. 
She will beat the butcher down 
three cents and throw his meat in 
his face if it does not come up to 
her standard. She buys only 
after she has had a sample and 
nade comparisons with all other 
samples she can gather. With her, 
purchases are a matter of esti- 
mates; he who would have her 
patronage would better enter into 
figures at once. She will stand an 
hour in Smith’s grocery, taste and 
pinch and delve into the very vi 
tals of his ware, and then, for the 
matter of a penny, go away to 
Brown's and spend her eight cents. 
She lives according to a schedule 
of prices and is continually com- 
paring that schedule with every 
other woman’s, just as men com- 
pare watches, or sea captains ex- 
change longitude and latitude 

In view of this real purchasing 
power there is little food for won- 
der in the fact that two hundred 
and fifty ten-cent magazine ads 
should be deliberately aimed at 
women. Long ago the whole pub- 
lishing world learned her true 
Status in society and trimmed sail 
accordingly. The newspaper is 
made for her, and the magazine 
the novel, Man has his finan- 
cial news and sporting page crowd- 
ed over into the latter half of the 
daily, while the murders and acci- 
dents, the deaths, weddings and 
society news are played up under 
red heads. Fortunes have been 
made in the invention of. trifles, 
but they were all trifles for her. 
A patent unbreakable hairpin 


brings in a round million; an 
ever-present pants button does 
well if it pays for its patent and 
making. From the philosopher's 
standpoint woman is an incidental 
helpmeet to man; from the stand- 
point of the wise advertiser she is 
queen of the nether world, mis- 
tress of the privy purse, keeper of 
the rolls, the hounds and the ex- 
chequer. Man is but a scullion at 
her court. 
= +o, 
BOLOGNA SAUSAGE BY MAIL. 


Phere are a great many things ad 
vertised by but there are a great 
many more that might be. In a town 
of Pennsylvania is an_ enterprising 
butcher who wants to sell bologna saus 
age by mail. This may seem funny, but 
it is not. lis bologna sausage will 
keep for any length of time, in any 
climate, and can be shipped anvwhere, 
without damage. People cannot get 
along without more or less eating and 
there is no reason why they should not 
be educated up to eating bologna saus- 
age The large mail order houses do 
considerable business in foodstuffs. lf 
people can buy a better and cheaper 
bologna sausage from this butcher (or 
rather, if he makes his advertising con- 
vince them that they can), there is no 
reason why a business cannot be worked 
up Incidentally it is his intention to 
establish agencies in each town to han- 
dle the sale where the introduction is 
made through advertising.—Advertising. 

——e 


A STRONG NAME 


od name is worth riches to the 
\s an instance take this 





every-day name—John Jones 
it to the Jones Manufacturing 
ny or Jones & Co., and it be 
much str I 






ple would not read 
suspect this of either of the other 
As confidence is the underlying 
of the mail order business it 
may then be easily understood why a 
rong firm name should be chosen.— 











NEW ADVERTISING SEEN ON DOWNTOWN 
STREETS, 
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COMMERCIAL OPPORTUNI- 
TIES IN JAPAN. 

“Commercial Opportunities in 
Japan,” an exhaustive article by 
the Hon. Kogoro Takahira, min- 
ister of Japan to the United 
States, appears in Collier's Week- 
ly for June 8. The foreign dip- 
iomat says there is an enormous 
market for American products in 
the Mikado’s empire, especially in 
machinery and implements. The 
articles and ideas which Ameri- 
cans are showing in Japan now 
are stated to please much better 
than those heretofore supplied by 
European countries, because they 
represent a much further advance 
in science and mechanics. In ad- 
dition American articles can be 
landed cheaper at the Japan ports. 
The minister asserts that the 
United States can increase its 
trade in Japan and throughout the 
East just as rapidly as it can con- 
vince the people there of the su- 
periority and cheapness of Ameri- 
can goods. 

The Japanese, who are greatly 
in favor of American products 
and ideas, want the latest me- 
chanical devices and the most ad 
vanced theories and principles of 
industry and manufacture, and 
they feel they can get these from 
America. This was not true even 
only a few years ago, when Japan 
looked mainly to Europe for 
Western ideas and supplies. In 
regard to Hawaii and the Philip- 
pines the Japanese statesman says: 

The United State 
taken important stens toward the de 
velopment of commerce in the Pacific 
IT refer principally to the acquisition of 
Hawaii and the Philippines. The con 
duct of the Americans in China, and 
the general attitude of the American 
government ard people will also, no 
doubt, have fruitful results when the 
Chinese Empire is finally ope the 
commerce and tr le of the Ww rid But 
the result in the Philippines and in Ha 
waii will. of course, be sooner and 
will be felt more dire i to the 
arcupation of the Philippines by the 
United States, « le or no 
trade with the islands and Japan. Fither 
insurrection was in progress or threat 
ened, and no efficient effort could be 

1 


made to develon trade, even in 
f oeace The 


s have recently 








times 





" Americans are changing 
oll that They are restoring order, and 
trade springing un. The Philinpine 
archinelag » will some dav he very im 
portant in a commercial sense. Its 


mineral and _ timber re- 
excellent, and only need 
encouragement and continued peace and 
protitably exploited. 

liawait is nearer to America than it 
is tu Japan. ‘The United States have 
already obtained a firm hold upon its 
trade. Still, there are a large number 
of Japanese in Hawaii, and Japan will, 
1 believe, have a_ considerable 
trade with the islands. We feel that 
the development of both Hawaii and 
the Philippines will be of lasting bene- 
fit to the trade of Japan. There, as 
well as in other parts of the territory 
of the United States, we should be able 
to carry on a 1: > and mutually profit 
able trade with America. We are look- 
ing. however, beyond such restricted 
trade areas as Hawaii and the Philip- 
pine Islands. We are anxious to en- 
courage the natural development of 
commerce between Japan and the home 
territory of the United States. This 
commerce, as I have said, has practi 
cally just commenced. It is yet,in its 
infancy. But we may infer something 
as to the size of the future trade be- 
tween the two countries from the ra 
pidity of its early growth and its al- 
ready considerable proportions. 

Japan, like England, must always be 
a country of large importations. In 
this respect, the United States have a 
tremendous advantage over us You 
will be able to sell us more than you 
will buy of us. But be it so, Japan 
wants to buy in the cheapest and best 


markets We should like to 


agricultural, 
svurees are 


good order to be 


always 











purchase 


as largely as possible of the United 
States. Japan imports now mare than 
480 different varieties of articles. These 


importations vary from foodstuffs and 
clothing to raw material for manufact 
uring purposes, and a great variety of 
manufactured goods and = machinery 
Japan imports rice, even, which is much 
like saving that America imports. cot 
ton But rice and many 
stuffs are consumed by an ever-increas 
ing population that is fast turning it 


other food 


attention and energie. away from aeri 
culture toward commerce and manu 
facturing We must, therefore, rely 





largely upon importing foodstuffs 


Japan is studying the methods 
of trade and business followed in 
other countries. It sees that Ene 
land has succeeded marvelously in 
shinbuilding and ocean transpor 
tation. In the United States, Ja 
pan number of 
systems—railways. 
naturel resources, 
manufacturing on so large a scale 
as to be the wonder of the world 
Tapan has studied the United 
States closer than anv other ¢oun 
trv, and she feels confident. that 
the furthest advance and develop 
ment in all mechanical apnlianc: 
and the most practical and profit 
able methods of business and 
trade are found there. 


admirable 
develonment of 
banking and 
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THE CHEAPEST 


ADVERTISING HE EVER DID 


A man advertised a physical-culture 
article for men not long ago, in twenty- 
one periodicals. He gave the results 
in ‘‘ Printers’ Ink.’’ The best results 
were, oddly enough, from THE LADIEs’ 
HoME JOURNAL; and next from THE 
SATURDAY EVENING Post. The ex- 
planation is simple: With the JouURNAL 
he entered 900,000 homes, and _ his 
advertisement was read by men and 
women; with the Post he reached 
325,000 business men and young men. 
He reached both constituencies, of 
1,225,000 people, for $7.75 per line, 
combined. As he says himself, it was 
the cheapest advertising he ever did. 


THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY 
PHILADELPHIA 

















SAPOLIO 


A growing need created it—the advertising 
agency system. One of the earliest and most 
successful workers, Geo. ’. Rowell, is still in the 
field. He originated methods. Others followed. 
A first early step in advance was his pub- 
lication of a list of all the papers—the Amer- 
ican Newspaper Directory. He has never 
ceased to love it, and labor for it. Soon, out 
of the gross stupidity of imitation, it became a 
rule that every agency down to those of Osh- 
kosh or Oklahoma must issue its own direct- 
ory. An awful waste, for not more than one 
out of ten was worth shelf room. If the Na- 
tional Association of Advertising Agents 
could agree long enough to buy Mr. Rowell’s 
Directory, publish it officially and drop all 
the others, it would accomplish something 


Gite tb- 
Advertising Manager for Sapolio. 


—ln Fame, March, 1901. 
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EOGRAPHICAL and_ topographical 
facts are important points when a 
general advertising campaign is con- 
templated. Likewise the industries 
and populatior of sections of the 
country which are intended to be 
reached. ‘The American Newspaper 
Directory gives a complete survey of 
every place in the United States 
where a newspaper or periodical is 
published. It contains also the com- 
plete population figures according to 
the United States census of 1900, 
thus assisting an advertiser to deter- 

mine the population centers, their industries, and 

their comparative value for any given advertising. 

The June issue—second quarter for 1901, second 
installment of a new century, thirty-third year of its 
own consecutive publication—is ready now. 

It contains new features. All the class papers 
are revised and every known publication included in 
its tabulations. 

The circulation ratings of all newspapers and 
trade publications of the United States and Terri- 
tories and the Dominion of Canada—a_ grand 
total of 21,844 publications—are 
radically revised to date, includ- 
ing a supplementary list of every 











publication established since these 
figures were compiled six months 
ago. Sent, carriage paid, upon 
receipt of price. 

GEO. P. ROWELL & CO. 


Publishers 
American Newspaper Directory 
10 Spruce St, New York, 
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PROSPEROUS FARMERS 
AND THE FARM PAPERS. 
Yes, I’ve been over in Lancas- 
ter County, that good old Penn- 
sylvania Dutch county, where the 
farmer is the rich man, owns his 
farm—perhaps two or three of 
them—a few or many shares of 
national bank stock, and lends the 
balance of his money on mortgag- 
es to his neighbors in the towns. 
It’s true there’s hardly a bank 
in the county that hasn’t a farmer 
or two on its board of directors. 
One knows when he gets into the 
county by the appearance of pros- 
perity everywhere, the great yel- 
low or red barns, larger than and 
just as well kept as the houses, 
and the well-ordered, cultivated 
appearance of things generally. It 
doesn’t take a farmer to detect it. 
These farmers are mostly Dun- 
kers and kindred sects in religion, 
direct descendants, all of them, 
of Pennsylvania’s early settlers. 
These people, the men with long, 
curly hair, full-bearded, wearing 
broad-brimmed Quaker hats, swal- 
low-tail coats and trousers of 
brown or gray, aided by their 
prim-looking but hard-working 
wives, dressed as were Quaker 
women of fifty years ago, are ear- 
nest workers, true farmers. No 
known appliance for saving farm 
labor or household work is lack- 
ing on the farm, if Mr. Farmer 
knows of it and where to get it. 
Good horses, fine cattle and all 
the farm will support is the rule. 
Send the farm products to mar- 
ket on the hoof, and enrich the 
soil with the refuse, is another. 
Honesty and fair dealing are the 
signboards. My old friend Gruber 
stopped, as he has done for years 
on Saturdays, to leave two bottles 
of rich Lersey milk, driving three 
blocks out of his route to market, 
for all of which he received five 
cents ner quart. Gruber is a Dun- 
ker, living on a farm which has 
been in his family nearly two 
hundred years, owner of two oth- 
ers, 5ne hundred acres each, and 
worth $150 per acre. Since three 
months hack he is sole surviving 
heir.of Gruber, Sr., who left him 
three hundréd acres adjoining his 


own farms, with personal property 
appraised at $65,000. But Gruber 
is only one of many like him— 
farming as intensely as the man 
who must make a living off ten 
acres, and renting what he can’t 
work himself. 

He tells me farming does not 
pay as well as it did twenty years 
ago, when tobacco brought high 
prices, but the land is better, rich- 
er from the care given it, than 
ever before, while farm machinery 
and modern methods partly offset 
the loss. He says York County, 
across the Susquehanna, formerly 
the home of the turnip, buckwheat, 
chincapin—you don’t know what 
that is; a nut sweeter and better 
than the chestnut—and _ other 
things at home on poor soil,’ is, 
since the Dunkers have conquered 
it by liberal use of fertilizers and 
liming the tough clay soil, coming 
ahead as a fair rival to Lancaster. 

I saw Farmer Grissley, director 
and largest stockholder in a na- 
tional bank with $100,000 capital 
and $50,000 surplus, selling fresh 
eggs from his own farm at four- 
teen cents a dozen, seven miles 
away from home, at five o'clock 
a.m, market. He'd be at the bank 
by ten. passing on the collateral 
offered by his grocer and baker. 

These are examples of the men 
whose brothers, sons and _ -rela- 
tives, with their sturdy Pennsyl- 
vania Dutch blood, have done so 
much for the welfare of the Cen- 
tral and Western States. The 
New Yorker is as great a curiosity 
to them as they would be to him. 

I asked these men what farm 
papers they read. There were sel- 
dom less than two, and the mail 
they carried home indicated the 
interest shown in the matter of 
fered by the advertisers. They 
are averse to paying high prices at 
county stores for what they can 
buy cheaper by mail, and are ‘not 
afraid to buy that way, because the 
best of the farm papers use great 
care, and even guarantee subscrib- 
ers against fraud. ; 

These men can only be reached 
by advertisers through agricultural 
papers. They are ready to buy 
what appeals to their needs.—Our 


Wedge, New York City, 
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The Milwaukee 
Newspaper 
Conspiracy Case 


Mr. Geo. P. Miller, president of the T. A. 
Chapman Co., the second largest advertiser in Mil- 
waukee, and principal witness for the Journal Co., 
under cross-examination gave the following testi- 
mony under oath, 


This is the testimony, the interrogatories 
being by Attorney W. H. Timlin and the 
replies of Mr. Miller: 

“Now let me ask you that if at that 
interview of April 7, 1900, you said to Mr. 
Aikens that you considered the Evening 
Wisconsin a better advertising medium than 
any of the other papers?” 

“Yes, sir, Idid.” 

“Did you also say to him that for that 
reason you had always paid the Evening 
Wisconsin a higher rate per inch than the 
other evening papers,or words tothat effect?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“That was true, was it?” 

“That was true.” 

“That is true you said it and true you 
did it?” 

Yes, sit, and true I meant it.” 

“That was said in the presence of the 
three defendants, was it not?” 

“ Yes.” 

Mr, Miller also swore that the price paid 
the Milwaukee Journal was 40c. per inch. 
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IN PORTLAND, MAINE. 


Of the daily papers of Portland, 
Maine, the Evening Express, 
which sells for two cents, has the 
largest circulation, the actual 
average for 1900 having been 
8,543. It is distributed to sub- 
scribers by its own carriers, be- 
sides being sold on the streets by 
the newsboys. Unsold copies are 
non-returnable. Its circulation 
has increased steadily since 1897, 
in which year it printed an aver- 
age edition of 5,045 copies. 

The Eastern Argus and Press 
are both morning papers and sell 
for three cents each. The « drgus 
is Democratic and the Press Re- 
publican. The Press has a slight- 
ly larger circulation, the average 
for 1900 having been 5,527, while 
that of the Argus was 5,147. The 
circulation has not varied much 
in either case within the past few 
years. Both seem to carry about 
the same amount of advertising. 
The Argus is the longer estab- 
lished paper, having been founded 
in 1803, while the Press dates 
from 1862. In value to an adver- 
tiser there is little choice between 
the two. 

The Advertiser is an evening 
Republican paper founded in 1785, 
and sells for two cents. This pa- 
per has never made a satisfactory 
circulation statement for the 
American Newspaper Directory, 
and the letter rating “I’’ (exceed- 
ing 1,000 copies each issue) is per- 
haps as high as can safely be ac- 
corded. 

Of the weekly papers, the Tran- 
script, published on Wednesday 
of each week and sold for three 
cents, has the largest circulation. 
The highest rating accorded this 
paper was in 1896, when the ac- 
tual average edition for the year 
was 23.472. Since then their an- 
nual statements have shown a 
loss, and in 1899, the last year in 
which they gave the actual figures, 
their circulation was 19,955. In 
1900 they were accorded the letter 
rating “E” (exceeding 12,500). 
The failure of making a report 
would seem to indicate a still fur- 
ther loss in circulation. In Jan- 
uary, 1901, they gave up their own 
mechanical plant and the paper is 


now printed by contract at West- 
brook, Me., the business office still 
being at Portland. The tendency 
of the times is unfavorable to 
weekly papers, but the Portland 
Transcript has a strong hold on 
the regard of a great number of 
New England families. 

The Weekly Argus and the 
VWaine State Press are both pub- 
lished on Thursday of each week; 
the subscription prices are, respec- 
tively, $1.50 and $2 per year. In 
1899 the circulation rating of the 
Press was “JKL” (less. than 
1,000), but in 1900 a statement 
was furnished by the publishers 
showing an average edition of 
2,192 for the year. The circula- 
tion of the Argus has decreased 
from 2,173 in 1897 to 1,860 in 1900. 
These papers would hardly be 
considered by an advertiser except 
as makeweights on contracts for 
the daily editions. 

The weekly Advertiser is pub- 
lished on Saturday of each week, 
the subscription price being $1 
per year. The circulation rating 
of “JKL” (less than 1,000) is be- 
lieved to present all that can be 
said for it. 

The Sunday Telegram ‘was 
bought by the publishers of the 
Express in August, 1899, for sev- 
eral years previous to which it 
was accorded a “G” rating (ex- 
ceeding 4,000) by the editor of the 
Directory. After owning it a year 
the present publishers submitted 
a statement showing an actual 
average circulation of 6,965 for 
19000, This paper sells for three 
cents and is believed to be in a 
prosperous condition. 

The other Sunday paper, the 
Sunday Times, was established in 
1875, is independent in_ politics 
and is owned by the Portland 
Publishing Co., who publish the 
daily Press. In 1898 and_ 1899 
they were accorded the letter cir- 
culation rating-“‘H,”’ but in 1900 
a statement received showed an 
actual average for the year of 
3,992 copies each issue. 

ean 
AXIOMS. 


The newspaper that sells best may 
not be the best newspaper, but it is 
rather likely to be the newspaper best 
able to convince folks it ws pa- 
perdom, New York. 
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The Best 
“JERSEY LIST” 


for the advertiser as well as for 
the agent is to be found in the 
great circulation of the : : : 


Newark Evening News 


AND 


Newark Sunday News 


The total daily sales of the Even- 
ing News exceed 47,000 copies. 
Over 30,000 copies are sold in New- 
ark. These out-of-town sales show 
the News to be a “‘ Jersey List”’ 
itself : 


City of Orange...... $00 cececcccces 2,832 | Princeton, Elizabeth, Elizabeth- 
“The Oranges” (comprising port, Rahway. Woodbridge, 
South Orange, East Orange, Perth Amboy, South Amboy, 








West Orange, Orange Valley, | New Brunswick, Trenton, Free- 
Brick Church, Mountain Station hold, | Matawan, Linden, 
and Maplewood)................. 2,817 ee Eateutown and - 
rristown, Madison Mend- OlG’S NOCK.....cccceccsccccscccces 5k 
Merristew d Whippany........ 877 Morris Plains, Denville,Rockaway, 
Jover Boonton, Hackettstown, 
Montclatr, Upper Monicinir 792 ety Ri oe 
Caldwell, Verona, Cedar ette, Succasunna, Deckertown 
r “¢ a and Port Murray........ ..... - 836 
peeee Rese x Fells, sere. Lorraine, Roselle, New Orange, 
Brook and Clinton.......... 530 | wees, Cranford, wees d, 
7 | ainfield, Bound Brook, Somer- 
—— ane Chatham.......... 822 ville and Flemington.... ....... 191 
B oomfie ad, Watsessing and q | Millburn ringfield, Wyoming 
Belheeee = - 1,159 and Short Hills... nee 296 
ey, Passnic, Paterson, Hoboken, Jersey City, and New 
Litle Falls, Franklin. York Depot, ony and Street 7 
North Newark and Forest SEL « -kcceubbcabecmendinswonees 354 
Hee sapacses-sevte Basi 1,238 one ee, New ie ide nee, 
arr inon earny, cast Sterling, Basking dge, Ber- 
Ne ae ics Arlington and pardevee, sine Broek. Far Hill, = 
Rae WOTTOTA........0ccccce-cose 2,406 eapack and Gladstone......... 
Park View, Irvington, Hil- Wickatunk, Red Bank, Lakewood, 
ton, Lyons Farms, Wa- Long Branch, Asbury Park and 
and W North Elizabeth DO inccnctccnsesteses oon 
and atjsbers purine adbeeeenses 1,551 aanmen 
LusntaseedunsSeGbedbensebednenersdebonsnnegbesnetsediatsbbaransseneeee 16,140 
EVENING NEWS PUBLISHING CO., 215-217 Market St., Newark, N, J. 
R. F. R. Huntsman, New York Representative, St. Paul Bldg., 220 Broadway. 
Cuas. J Birttson, Special Adv. Agent, Stock Exchange Bldg., Chicago, Il. 
W.H. Daccertrt, 227 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 


Louis M. Portsgr, Special Adv. Agt., 222 Strand, Outer Temple, W. C., London, Eng. 
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IN THE MATTER OF BOOKS. 


In the back of McClure’s Mag- 
azine a few advertising pages are 
introduced, in which books 
brought out by the McClure pub- 
lication house are exploited. 
These little pieces of advertising 
literature are wonderfully interest- 
ing in their way. Two are repro- 
duced below, the only feature they 
apparently lack being the price 
and name of publisher: 

There’ was a time, doubtless, when 
men took naturally to the woods, and 
some men, prompted maybe by inherit 
ed instincts, do so still. jut the aver 
age contemporary man is not a child 
of nature, and has to learn to love the 
woods, as he learns most other whole 
some things. He won't understand 
unless some one shows him why it is 
expedient occasionally for him to leave 
his roof and berth and sure meals, anc 
live out of doors and sleep on _ pine 
boughs and fish or hunt for his dinner. 
Mr. W. H. Boardman’s “Lovers of the 
Woods” tastes and 


so bewitch- 
ingly of the woods : their life, that 
it will doubtless stim some readers 
to try for themselves what life in the 
forest is like. What the book is more 





sure to do, is to edify anc entertain 
ryaders who know the woods a little 
already, and are glad to have their 


wood-love increased, and the memv 
of what they saw and felt revived and 








supplemented. woods, whose life 
Mr. Boareman shared, are the Ad- 
irondacks, ost of the localities 
he describes are easily identified The 


members of the great army that tend 
that way every summer, will find him 
constantly profitable as guide, philoso- 


pher and friend. He helps them plan, 
he teaches them to see what is about 
them, he tells them stories, and he does 
all these simply and well. 


When a Swedish writer wins world- 
wide success and is translated into all 
the tongues of Christendom, the evi- 
dence ot her power 1s conclusive. This 
is the astonishing position of Miss Sel- 
ma Lagerlof, whose debut was made a 
few years ago with ‘“Gosta Berling.”’ 
No more original talent is now shown 
among the world’s story tellers, and aer 
work is stimulating a renaissance of the 
poetical and fanciful and playful in the 
fiction of a world long science-ridden. 
“From a Swedish Homestead” is a col- 
lection of her best short stories intro- 
duced by one that reaches the propor- 
tion of a novelette, and is the most per- 
fect flower of her genius. The tran- 
slation has the rare virtue of reproduc- 
ing all the flexible grace of the original 
in English that rings as true as if it 
were the author’s native medium. 

<*> 
STATISTICS. 

In these United States 26,000 publi- 
cations, with a total circulation of 
3,900,000,000 per annum, printing over 
2,450,000 advertisements in each col- 
lective issue, costing the advertisers 
over $215,000,000 per annum, say so. 
The 16,760 printers print, besides the 
ordinary commercial work, over $211,- 
000,000 worth of advertising booklets, 
catalogues, folders, lists and miscellan- 
eous matter, prove it. $426,000,000 is 
thus annually spent for advertising, and 
it has been growing by leaps and 
bounds for the past ten years.—E. St, 
Elmo Lewis (Booklet). : 


<o 
IN ADVERTISING, EVEN. 
Truth is mighty and will prevail—in 
advertising. 








—Jr 








If there be anywhere in this country a low shoe and.slip- 
per department which for variety and beauty of style, com- 
pleteness of assortment of sizes and range of prices is the 
equal of ours we are not aware of it. 
Prices from $1.50 to $10.00. 
SIXTH AVE. & NINETEENTH ST., N.Y. 
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ONE FOR 
EACH MONTH. 


For the six months beginning August 
and ending in January, 1902, PRINTERS’ 
Inx will issue a special edition in each 
month, as follows: 


AUGUST 4.--General Advertisers as 
listed by the Publish- 
ers’Commercial Union. 


SEPTEMBER 4.--Patent Medicine Man- 
ufacturers. 

OCTOBER 9.--Druggists: Wholesale 
and Retail. 

NOVEMBER 6.--Cigar Manufacturers. 

DECEMBER 4.--Seed and Nurserymen. 

JANUARY 6&.--Distillers. 


It will be noted that the people reached by 
these special editions are the greatest spenders 
of money for advertising in America. 

To reach any one of these classes through an 
advertisement in PRINTERS’ INK will cost $100 
a page; half and quarter pages pro rata. Posi- 
tions 25 per cent extra, if granted. A good 
paper could well afford to secure space in all— 
since each reaches all of a valuable class in 
addition to PRINTERS’ INK’s ordinary excellent 
circulation. 

As the spaces are apt to be engaged by news- 
papers knowing a “good thing when they see 


it,” immediate action is suggested. If interested 


PRINTERS’ INK, 
10 Spruce Street, New York. 


write 
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DEPARTMENT STORES. 


The only attempt, so far as we 
know, te regulate department 
stores by statute has been made in 
Germany. Last June a law went 
into effect to protect the middle- 
class merchants, who after long 
years of patient effort had recent- 
ly. found themselves, as in this 
country, overshadowed and under- 
sold by the great bazaars. The 
law divided all ordinary articles 
of trade into four groups, or cate- 
gories, and it provided that every 
store, bazaar or warehouse which 
sold articles belonging to more 
than one of the designated groups, 
and should do a business amount- 
ing to more than $10,000 a year, 
should be subject to a progressive 
tax, which rapidly increased with 
the total amount of annual sales. 
Our consul-general in Berlin says 
that this law has worked well on 
the whole, but that it also has in- 
jured a great many firms of the 
middle class, for whose special 
protection it was enacted. This is 
because some of these firms do a 
yearly business far exceeding the 
taxable limit, and yet sell articles 
in separate categories. It is safe 
to say that in this country the de- 


partment stores are meeting an 
economic demand. Just as the 
trusts, among other things, are 
organized to produce more cheap- 
ly, so the department stores are 
organized to _ distribute more 
cheaply. The small producer or 
storekeeper, however, can never 
entirely be driven out of business, 
because there will always be 
neighborhood wants that he can 
supply more readily than the great 
central markets. But he will have 
to be content, hereafter, we pre- 
sume, with selling in a more or 
less circumscribed field. The only 
safe laws that at present can be 
framed for the department stores 
are not those intended to curtail 
their business, but rather those 
that will restrict the conditions 
under which goods are manufact- 
ured and employees work.—The 
Independent. 
OCFAN LINERS. 

Among the heavy expenses of the 
transatlantic lines are advertising in 
newspapers and magazines, and _ the 
printing of thousands of circulars and 
passenger lists, baggage tags and books 
descriptive of the vessels and service of 
the lines. The printing bills of the 
Hamburg-American and the North Ger- 
man Lloyd lines are respectively $100,- 
000 a year, and the bills of the other 
lines somewhat less.—Ainshe’s. 









































Don’t make yourselfand your house uncomfortable this 
summer with a stove that radiaées the heat. Get a Detroit 
Jewel Gas Range and enjoy the comfort of a range that 
concentrates heat—does the cooking without heating the house 
—cooks and then cools—and keeps the cook cool, The 


DETROIT JEWEL nance 


It is the greatest promoter of 
kitchen comfort — the greatest 
saver of k:ichen labor ; it does any- 
thing that coal range can do, and 
it is more economical. 


“Cooking by Gas,” a valuable manual for 
housekeepers; contains about 200 new and 
original cooking recipes written especially 


E. M. Collinge and others; sent free. 
1 


Ww FA Mention Tne Century, 


DETROIT STOVE WORKS 


Don’t 
Stand over a 
Red Hot Stove 





is always cool 










it, Mich. 








A SUMMER AD, 
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The Man Who Did. 


A manufacturer of a well-known 
article was advertising quite ex- 
tensively and decided, as a matter 
of comparison, to try the street cars 
in a certain city. He did so and 
now says that this kind of advertis- 
ing paid him better than anything 
he had ever tried. And he knows, 
because there was a greater in- 
crease in the sale of his goods in 
that city than anywhere else. At 
the present time he is using nearly 
every line of cars in the country. 
Results count. Theories are all 
right until they collide ‘with facts. 
Then they are all wrong. Street 
car advertising will produce results 
every time and produce them with 
reasonable quickness. We have 
been very successful exploiting the 
goods of our advertisers and have 
made money forthem. We would 
like to do the same for you. Our 
system of street car advertising is 
popularly known as the kind that 
pays. And it does. Glad to quote 
rates or give any desired infor- 
mation—free, of course. 


George Hissam @ Company, 
253 Broadway, New York. 
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INSURANCE PAPERS AS 
ADVERTISEMENTS. 


In Insurance Topics (Boston) 
for February, 1901, is an article 
by Mr. A. M. Mackay, editor of 
Sunshine, published by the Sun 
Life Assurance Company of Mon- 
treal, Canada, on “The Editing of 
a Company Paper,” from which 
the paragraphs that follow are 
taken : 

Constituency number two may 
be found among the “prospective 
policy-holders,”’ or those who are 
familiarly known by the agents as 
the “prospects.” Every agent who 
is wideawake has a book full of 
the names of men whom he ex- 
pects at some time or other to get 
into his company. We may sup- 
pose that these “prospects” have 
been spoken to regarding assur- 
ance, and that they believe in it. 
They are get-at-able and more or 
less interested in assurance, but 
are “on the fence” as regards the 
selection of a company. Here is 
a chance for the editor of the com- 
pany paper to scatter the best seed 
he has in his granary. This is his 
constituency to talk “company.” 
He must throw his company into 
relief and show its excellent points 


over others, careful always to, 


speak respectfully of all’ competi- 
tors, or better, not to refer to them 
at all directly. This is a large 
world, large enough for all; it is 
not good business etiquette for op- 
posing companies to anathematize 
each other, for it generally works 
against the company that does it, 
as the majority of people always 
favor the abused. Almost every 
company excels in some particular 
points. It is well to make these 
points prominent. It is a waste of 
time to speak in general terms. 
Many companies make the sweep- 
ing statement that they are “the 
best in the world.” John Smith, 
around the corner, advertises that 
he keeps “the best groceries in the 
city.” Fourteen other grocers say 
they “keep the best.”’ This rather 
neutralizes John’s statement; it 
falls flat: is meaningless. and has 
no convincing power. The kind 
of statements that have weight 
with the ‘“‘prospect” in life assur- 
ance are facts which can be sub- 


stantiated by a reference to the 
government returns. 
A prominent Canadian company 


T am familiar with has some points 


in which it leads the others. One 
of them is that it writes the largest 
amount of new business each year. 
Another is that it leads in pre- 
mium income. There are other 
leading features, but these are 
enough for illustration. These 
two items, although of great in- 
terest to all, have special influenc- 
ing value with the man “on the 
fence.” They speak of popularity 
and prosperity, and somehow or 
other people are favorable to pros- 
perous institutions. 

The “prospective” class is open 
to receive the guileless bargain 
counter stories of assessment so- 
cieties. To all such societies the 
company paper must be a sworn 
enemy, for it is to the people’s 
best interests that it should be. 
The editor must be uncharitable 
enough to rank all of these 
schemes as a delusion and a snare, 
and he need not have any com- 
punctions or conscience about it 
either, for the graveyard of the 
assessment societies shows enough 
interments to come in as evidence 
to indorse any statement he may 
make. 

The third constituency outnum- 
bers the other two. It is composed 
of a great unassured army and, 
sad to relate, they are deeply un- 
interested in life assurance. The 
whole business is to them a great 
labyrinthic unsolvable _ science, 
whereby—well, they do not know 
anything about it, and they glory 
in the fact. To them an assurance 
agent has hidden inside his patent 
leathers the fiendish hoof, and has 
all the other attachments neces- 
sary to be a counterpart of his 
satanic majesty. 

When the editor of a company 


paper begins to feel that he has. 


subdued all the people on the earth 
by his arguments he had better re- 
member this great multitude. It 


may be discouraging work, but to . 


the editor who believes in the “per- 
severance of the saints” it becomes 
a pleasure. The day is coming, 
let us hope, when the people will 
seek the company instead of the 
present arrangement, but until that 
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blessed day dawns the company 
paper will have to keep pounding. 

What I have said refers only to 
the assurance matter in the paper. 
This part of it is not the most in- 
teresting to the average reader. 
There are a number of assurance 
agents, however, who are so full 
of life assurance that they think 
the paper should be filled up tight- 
ly with assurance items and noth- 
ing else. Then, again, there are 
others who think differently. Last 
spring I published in our paper 
what I thought to be a very timely 
and practical article on “The Care 
of the Bicycle.” If the article was 
heeded it undoubtedly would have 
saved new riders many bruised 
limbs and would also have length- 
ened the life of their mounts. It 
was never intended to directly sell 
assurance, but rather to meet a 
large number of people on com- 
mon ground with the hope that 
they would read the “clinching” 
assurance article following. To 
my horror one of our managers 
startled me_ shortly afterwards 
with this question: “In how many 
hundreds of years would an arti- 
cle, such as the one reierred to, 
sell an assurance policy?” I have 
never had time to figure out this 
problem, He had the wrong idea 
—but prevalent idea, though—that 
nothing irrelevant to assurance 
should be printed. 

A paper is not worth the staples 
that bind it if it is not read. To 
give it attractiveness it must have 
interesting matter apart from as- 
surance topics. 

I had an idea at one time that 
everybody thought assurance such 


an important question that all were 
anxjous to read everything relat- 
ing to it, that business men would 
bring the company paper home 
with them, that after supper they 
would just revel in its contents. 
But I have learned that there is 
enough original sin in most people 
not to do this very thing. 

IN FOREIGN MARKETS. 

In this period of American trade 

pansion and the earnest desire of our 

t ers to enter foreign mar 
lerican tardiness in making quo 


tations of+ prices, frei ghts, etc., is apt 
th > 









ss Of much business. 
n » the American Trade 
May 15, wr from Manila, com- 
ly upon the shortcom- 
{ xporters in this di- 
rection. It s d be borne in mind, 
says he, that the distance between our 
country and foreign irkets is great, 
that incomplete catalogues necessitate 
inquiries which cause a _ considerable 
loss of time an ud that cable expenses are 
very heavy. lish and German deal- 


to cause 














ers, the correspondent says, are equip- 
ped with every —— to facilitate the 
prompt executi of orders, while the 
*“*stupidit of a terme number of our 


mant 10 aad is almost beyond belief.”’ 

Catalogues for foreign markets should 
be written in the language which is the 
dominant one in the country. The il- 
lustrations should a ccurs itely illustrate 
and describe the articles offered. Prices, 
weights, ‘ ins nee, freight, 
etc., 2 be plainly stated. With 
these facts on hand, a buyer or impor- 
ter is able to calculate very nearly the 
exact cost of any given article, inas- 
much the rates of exchange are gen- 
erally well known at important foreign 
trade ports. 

Another important factor that cannot 
be overlooked without grief afterwards 
is the minutely accurate execution of 
packing goods according to instructions 
received. Singular customs prevail in 
this regard in some foreign markets, 
but there is always a good local reason 
for it and it’s easier to supply the peo- 
ple with what they want than to edu- 
cate them to what we think they ought 
to have. C. J. Zinae. 

















THE STAR-—ALL SUFFICIENT. 





furnishes this testimonial : / 


Frank P. Reeside, Secretary of the Equitable Building Association, 
one of the strong and popular financial institutions in Washington, 


€ One-half of our trade is with men. I do not believe it 
is necessary to use any other paper than 
reach all the men and women of Washington.” 


the STAR to 








M. LEE STARKE, Representative | aco sre Beas 
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GIVE THE AD MAN A 
CHANCE 


é 





There are a great many of the 
middle-size department stores 
scattered through the country who 
hire advertising men when they 
really mean to hire office boys. 

Their idea is to hire a man who 
is understood to be an advertising 
manager, compel him to do exact- 
ly as they wish and hold him re- 
sponsible for the results, 

There are only two alternatives 
worth considering. One is that 
the advertising man knows his 
business, in which case he should 
be given full sway and held re- 
sponsible, or else he is incapable 
and should be bounced at once. 

The following incident recently 
happened : 

One of the largest department 
stores in Central Illinois had ar- 
rived at that point where an ad- 
vertising man seemed necessary. 

In the past it had gotten along 
without one, partly becatse the 
junior partner looked after the ad- 
vertising and partly because one 
of the assistant bookkeepers was 
supposed to be able to write ads. 

Through the failure of a large 
furniture house, this department 
store acquired a big furniture de- 
partment. 

The junior partner knew noth- 
ing about furniture, and, there- 
fore, did not believe that he could 
write advertising for furniture. 
As a matter of fact, if he had 
known anything about advertising 
at all, he would have been just as 
well able to advertise furniture as 
he was to advertise other goods. 

His idea of advertising, how- 
ever, was to write down a purely 
technical description of the kin1 
of dry goods with which he haa 
been familiar from infancy, and 
put these little bunches of writing 
in little yards by themselves it 
various corners of the ads. 

His ideal was a vast, shape- 
less, aimless, patchy sort of a 
creation which disfigured the pa 
per, misrepresented the store, an] 
which was neither pleasant to look 
at nor interesting to read. 

The fact that the store had 
flourishéd in spite of this was due 
entirely to good management, 


sharp buying and immensely large 
and varied stock. 

When the company was con- 
fronted by ‘the emergency of a 
new department, which no one in 
the office felt competent to adver- 
tise, an advertising man was en- 
gaged at a salary of twelve hun- 
dred dollars a year. 

This doesn’t seem a large salary, 
but to this company it seemed so 
much for anything so intangible 
as advertising work that they in- 
sisted that the advertising man 
act as floor-walker and do all the 
buying for the book department. 

As it happened, the advertising 
man declined to be engaged at all 
without a contract covering the 
year. 

Although the department store 
blustered and insisted that no man 
in its employ had ever had a con- 
tract in the past. in the face of 
the man’s decided refusal to com- 
mence work without a contract, it 
reluctantly gave one. 

The advertising man soon found 
that he was not expected to use 
his own ideas in advertising the 
store. He was expected to make 
the rounds of the store and get 
from each department a little 
bunch of the items they wished to 
advertise that day, paste all these 
little bunches on a shect of Manila 
paper, following the same peculiar 
diagram that had been used in the 
past, submit the whole to the 
junior partner, who declined ‘to 
have any of kis pet ideas disturb- 
ed, and then carry it over to one 
of the newspaper offices and get 
it set up. 

In spite of these restrictions, 
however, the new man managed to 
inject in the advertising some of 
his own personality. 

In the out of town advertising 
he had full sway, and the best ads 
of the store appeared in the coun-. 
try papers. 3 

He also founded a little monthly 
magazine which was almost en- 


tirely paid for by manufacturers - 


and jobbers who sold goods to the 
store, and which proved a good 
advertisement. 

He did all of these things the 
first month. 

At the end of the month the 
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junior partner came to him and 
said that the thing had been a fail- 
ure, and that they wished to end it 
by the end of the following week. 

The advertising man stood for 
his rights. He asked the junior 
partner what he meant by saying 
that the thing had been a failure, 
and the junior partner naively 
informed him that there had not 
been that increase to their business 
which they had expected to justify 
the expenditure of so large a 
sum for an advertising man. 

The advertising man pointed 
out that the business had grown 
in that month just as it had been 
growing from day to day. This 
was admitted, but it was said that 
the growth was simply the natural 
healthy growth of the business. 

The asivertising man wanted to 
know what the company expected. 
The company replied that they ex- 
pected a really noticeable increase. 

Then the adv ertising man said: 
“Do you think that if I could come 
into this store and in a month 
make such a change in this busi- 
ness that it would be as noticeable 
as you expect, that I would come 
to you and work for twelve hun- 
dred dollars a year, when I could 
get twelve thousand dollars from 
any big department store in the 
country? You hire an advertis- 
ing man and you insist that he 
should do all of the work exactly 
your way, with as few changes of 
of his own as possible. In spite 
of that, you expect him to revolu- 
tionize the business in four weeks 
I do not feel that I have in the 
least failed in anything I attempt- 
ed to do, and I am going to stand 
on my contract.” 

The junior partner, and, in fact, 
the entire concern, was amazed at 
this confrontery. It seems that 
the junior partner had made the 
contract with the advertising man 
without any authority from the 
other members, and he had been 
told to get rid of him. 

He told the advertising man that 
if the latter insisted on staying, 
in spite of the disapproval of the 
firm, he would (to use his own 
expressive language) make his life 
in that store ‘“‘hell on earth.” 

Nevertheless, the advertising 
man, who felt that he was in his 


rights, declined to leave, and re- 
mained for eleven months more. 

Now, these people insist that no 
outside man can know enough 
about the advertising of depart- 
ment stores to do them any good, 
and they are doing the work in 
the same old way as they did be- 
fore, firmly convinced that their 
venture did not pay them. 

If an advertising man is good 
enough to be paid a salary at all 
he is good enough to be allowed 
to earn that salary—Good Adver- 
tising. 

ROCK- PAI AINTING 

Is a little less valuable, even, than 
fence-painting; for while the work is 
generally a bit more artistic in execu- 
tion than the daubs on the rail fence, 
an_ increasing public sense of the van- 
dalism that is in evidence, in disfiguring 
the face of nature for mercenary pur- 
poses, will react against the advertiser 
who makes use of such backgrounds; 
and this feeling of resentment, in the 
refined and sensitive element in the 
public body, is growing keener every 
year, as the general public advances in 
intelligence and culture.—Keystone, 

SOUNDS SIMPLE ENOUGH. 

The art of advertising successfully is 
simply the art of keeping shop success- 
fully and letting a multitude know of it. 
Nothing more. 





The Biggest 
$1.00 


Bargain for 
Retailers 


We have just published a bock of 
Ready-Made Advertisements for retailers 
It is 6x9 in size — elegantly bound — and 
contains about 500 specimen advertise- 
ments for almost every imaginable line of 
retail business, The ads are indexed and 
can be found at a glance. It tells about 
advertising, how to buy space, writing ad- 
vertisements, typographical construction, 
borders and type, illustrations, etc. The 
specimen ads are adaptable to any line of 
business — they are thought stimulating 
and a practical help to every retail mer- 
chant. The preface alone is worth several 
times the price of the book, as it gives a 
comprehensible, money-saving plan for re- 
tail advertising. Book sent postpaid upon 
receipt of $1.00. Address 


Printers’ Ink, 10 Spruce St., New York 
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BY MAIL. 





The best articles to sell by mail 
are such things as are continually 
used in big quantities by a large 
number of people—or such articles 
as are not generally introduced but 
are within reach of all so far as 
prices are concerned. It is far 
easier to do a profitable business 
by catering to a million people who 
use a certain class of goods, than 
by selling an article which is used 
by but 10,000 people. Every per- 
son eats, drinks and sleeps and 
wears clothes and jewelry, but 
comparatively few ride in or own 
an automobile. It is the same in 
the mail order business. You 
want articles which are in con- 
stant demand—articles used by the 
masses. 

At the same time there are few 
things which are not nowadays 
sold by mail. 

The amount of capital required 
by the prospective mail order deal 
er depends upon the character of 
the enterprise in contemplation. 
The little fellow often starts with 
ten or fifteen dollars. He does 
not intend to live upon this busi- 
ness from the start, but operates 
it as a side issue. When it ex- 
pands, he expands. The big fel- 
Jow may require hundreds orthou- 
sands of dollars, according to the 
magnitude of his plans. 

The best way to advertise a le- 
gitimate business of this character 
is in the big daily and Sunday 
newspapers, high-class magazines 
and weeklies. 

The “free” offers should go into 
the very cheapest mediums. Such 
publications are easily recognized 
at sight. 

Experience is a great teacher 
and will guide the average starter 
if the services of an advertising 
agent are not available. 

It is a very simple thing to get 
an advertisement inserted in a 
newspaper. But it is always ad- 
visable to put the advertisement in 
a paper which enjoys a wide cir- 
culation. For instance, the rate in 
the New York Sunday Journal 
may be (and is) four cents a word 
for one insertion. If your adver- 
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tisement measures forty words 
costs you $1.60. Send in the mon- 
ey and the copy and wait for re- 
plies. If you do not get returns 
your advertisement or the paper or 
something is wrong, 

If you prefer display, one inch 
costs you about $7.70, two inches 
$15.40, etc. 

Largely circulated papers like 
the Journal bring replies from 
Canada to the Gulf and from 
Maine to California. The more 
of these widely circulated papers 
used the more replies will come in. 
—The Advisor. 
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ruts is probably the largest foreign 
“Help W ell” ad ever printed. It 
was run in a recent Sunday issue of 
the New York Sun, and is, according 
to the business staff of that eminent 
journal, an advertisement for China- 
men to take part in one of Paine’s fire- 
works spectacles, 
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WINDOW TRIMMING AND 
SHOW CARDS.—III.* 
By L. National Crakow. 

What retail merchant has not 
had his troubles when it comes to 
window trimming and show cards? 
The worst is to get a good window 
trimmer and card writer. There 
is by far a greater demand for this 
profession than the supply. The 
trouble is that there are thousands 
who claim to be window trimmers 
and card writers, but when put to 
the test, fail to reach the mark. 

That is one of the reasons that 
we continually notice in the clas- 
sified columns of the dailies, want 
advertisements for window trim- 
mers and card writers. The up- 
to-date merchant realizes the full 
value of his window and tries to 
get somebody that is able to dem- 
onstrate to the passing public that 
his window is worth looking at. 
The show window tells the public 
what can be had inside and the 
show cards tell the story as to its 
quality and cost. 

The cards for ordinary use are 
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those that can be shown in the 


general run of business, in that 


*The previous articles in this series ap- 
peared in Printers’ Ink of May8 and June 5. 





we do not include opening displays 
or Christmas and Easter 


show 


cards. The card that generally 
proves to be a business bringer is 
one that tells its story in a very 
few words. 

Cards with subjects on them 
are being used to a great extent. 
They are called subject cards and 
have the same relation to a show 
card as a cut to the reading mat- 
ter in an advertisement. The 
American public dearly loves illus- 
trations and demonstrations, and 
it holds good with show cards. 
Thus if you, Mr. Retailer, pur- 
chased a quantity of half hose, 
lisle silk, that you could afford to 
sell at 25 cents, regular price 50 
cents, you would place these goods 
in your window and a card in the 
center of the characters of cards 
No. 1 or No. 2. 

They should be placed in the 
center of the window, close to the 
glass, so as to occupy a conspicu- 
ous place. One card like this is 
enough, providing it is a_ solid 
show, as too many cards are just 
as bad as not enough. 

On the other hand, if these 
goods had cost you more money 
and you wanted to make them a 
leader, you could illustrate it with 
a card, like card No. 3. 


The price mark is the silent 
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salesman and the window the 
counter from which he sells his 
goods. The window displays will 
help to sell the goods in the same 
way as a salesperson would, and 
to do this successfully, you must 
put the right kind of cards on dis- 
play as you would put a good 
salesman behind your counter. 
This is an essential point. 

In making up your order for 
show cards, you must first con- 
sider the kind of cardboard to be 
used. Six-ply R. R. (railroad) is 
the best for small cards and gives 
entire satisfaction. This ply can 
also be used for larger cards, but 
for cards over 11x14 inches I 
would advise you to use 8 or Io- 
ply, as they are not apt to curl and 
bend as the lighter weight would. 

If you are making a very choice 
showing in your window, a white 
card with a gold beveled edge is 
just the thing and can be had in 
all sizes. Gray is also a rich color 
for this kind of showing, and if 
made up as shown in the card No. 
4 it would be a winner. 

As you can see by the cut, this 
card is mounted with a beveled 
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mat and has a_ gold embossed 
monogram in the upper center. 
The’ size is 18 inches on all sides. 

In ticketing shoes or hats with 


price marks, a very small ticket 
should be used. The lettering if 
done with a pen will give the best 
results for letters up to one inch 
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in height. Avoid shading as much 
as possible, as the main point is 
to have the cards looking plain so 
that they can be easily read. The 
reading should start in the upper 
left hand corner and the body of 
the advertisement set in the center 
of the card, leaving plenty of mar- 
gin on all sides so as to form a 
contrast between the black letter- 
ing and white card. 

In choosing colors for cardboard 
for sales, etc., red, yellow, green 
and blue are the most attractive 
and best suited. The red and blue 
cards should be lettered in white 
and the green and yellow cards 
with black. 

Small cards describing the dif- 
ferent styles of hose are exempli- 
fied in card No. 5. 

On the stripe effect “King Ed- 
ward,” on the plaids “Duke of 
Edinburgh,” on the dots ‘Wall 
Street Drops,” on the plain colors 
“American Fads,’ are the terms 
to be employed. 

The trouble which then arises 
with the merchants is when one 
tries to get a card of this sort 
made by an amateur. It falls 
short of accomplishing its purpose, 
as the letters are poorly shaped 
and the illustrations are of such a 
character as to almost need a de- 
scription to tell what they are, 
and naturally the value of the card 
is lost. 

It has been known where mer- 
chants made a success by using 
common brown butchers’ paper. 
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That again would come under the 
heading of a sale card. 

One of the newest cards that 
has come under the notice of the 
writer is shown in card No. 6. 
It is red cardboard 14x20 inches, 
mounted with a mat of fawn col- 
ored cardboard with a_ beveled 
edge. The pointed oval is trimmed 
so as to give it the appearance of a 
fringed card—a Parisian effect, so 
to speak—and filled in with Bra- 
zilian gems. “They're gems, all 
of them—our white shirts, $1.00 
each,” is done with white letters, 
the heavy part with a brush and 
the fine lines with a pen. 
course, a card of this sort would 
be out of place in a sale window. 

Whenever possible, try and 
avoid having your window dressed 
during the day, as you are natural- 
ly losing trade, owing to the store 
being more or less upset by the 
salespeople’s attention being di- 
vided or diverted. 

The large department stores of 
the country dress their windows 
between 6 p. m. and 8 a. m. when- 
ever possible. They state that it 
is cheaper in the end and more 
satisfactory. 

Never neglect to have your glass 
cleansed so that you can see your- 
self in it, and always be sure that 
the edges around the glass are 
well cared for, so as to make the 
window dust-proof. 

A card that will be a big success 
during the coming season is one 
like card No. 7. 

This card is being made in New 
York City, the home of good show 





cards, and can be had at a reason- 
able figure. 

Now, while I advise the placing 
of show cards in windows, I do 
not mean for the reader to fill it 
with them and nothing else, For 


one subject card like the ship men- 
tioned is sufficient, providing price 
marks are placed in the window. 

A card of this character made 
by a competent card writer will 
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greatly add to the display. Have 
you ever noticed a merchant's win- 
dow which is full of cards that 
were made with a rubber stamp? 
They take away the richness and 
neatness of the show. It would 
be better to place one card which 
is attractive in your window than 
ten which would deteriorate the 
quality of the goods displayed. 

The cost of the cards is such a 
minor affair in the general run of 
business that it is worth while 
having a card writer who makes 
it his business to originate bright 
cards. It is possible you may find 
some man in your own city. The 
progressive merchant has found 
out that he owes a great deal of 
success to his show windows and 
to the novel ideas and neatness 
of his show cards. 

Printers’ INK is teeming full 
of bright sayings for show cards 
and can inform the retailer just 
what houses he may get in touch 
with if he wants any particular 
class of work. 

I also advise the use of show 
figures, but let them be always 
fresh and new, It costs so little 
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to have them retouched at the 
opening of the season and it makes 
a world of difference in the dis 
play of your wares. 

Some of the largest and most 
successful firms in New York City 
where they have five or six win- 
dows, make it a point to dress one 
window every day. Of course this 
is not necessary in a with 
only one or two windows, but it 
is absolutely necessary to retrim 
your windows once a week. 

The oftener you can change 
your window and show new goods 
the better it is. By changing your 
windows often, you avoid soiling 


store 


‘Fine Quality 


News Derby Haas. 


‘130 
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goods which are apt to become 
shopworn from dust and sun. You 
should impress the public that you 
are continuously getting new stock 
in and that you must be doing bus- 
iness, otherwise you could not af- 
ford to keep buying new goods, 
that your styles are up-to-date. 
Then are your show windows and 
show cards a success. 
> — 

ECONOMY. 

Economy in advertising means good 
management. It has nothing to do 
with the amount of money expended at 
all. The expenditure of ten dollars 
may be the most reckless extravagance; 
the expenditure of ten thousand dollars 
may be an economical expenditure. The 
result is what determines whether 
not money is economically spent. 
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DISTRIBUTION OF BREAD. 
During a recent week the house 
holders of an English town, to the num 





ber of 5,000, were the recipients of 
free sample loaves. he Hovis Bread 
Flour Company considered that « ot 





the best 
properties 


means ot 


f their 


known the 
ot 1 


making 


bread was to make 


a free distribution to a large number of 
probable customers. The gentleman in 
charge of the work said that in only 
one other place has a distribution of 
bread by the Hovis Bread npat 

been made. This. was in ool, 





where 10,000 loaves were rece 

away. Each loaf weighs about igh 
ounces. After being baked in tins, 
which leave the usual “Hovis” stamp 
upon the bread, each loaf is placed in 
a cardboard box, with a pamphlet ex 





plaining its virtues and qualities, to 
gether with a list of local bakers w 
supply it. The Hovis Company d 


bake the loaves thems 
supply the flour and 
the bread is baked 








in fact, purchase the ur if he 
wishes to make Hovis _ scones, 
cakes or other dainties. Wh 
loaf has been placed inside th 

latter is neatly wrapped in brow1 


and the name and address of the 


holder for whom it is destined 
written and attached to the « 
Two men with a van then di 
the bread from house to house. 
ers’ Helper, 
+o - 
All SIN’S SIGNBOARDS 

Large and attractive signboards (says 
Invention) are a great feature of Cl 
nese shops, and present a strange mi 
ture of the flowery literature of the 
land and the advertising instinct of a 


: = will 
samples will 





commercial people A few 

















illustrate their general character: “Shop 
of Heaven-sent Luck,” “Teashop of 
Celestial Principles,’”’ ‘“‘The Nine Felici 
ties Prolonged,’”’ “Mutton Shop of 
Morning Twil “The Ten Virtues 
All Complete, “Flowers Rise to the 
Milky Way In these signs we see 
that the Chinaman can combine the 
soul of a poet with the pocket of a 
showman Carlvle quotes a Chinese 
signboard, ‘‘No Cheating Here.” “Good 
and Just According to Heaven” ought 
to satisfy the ideal notions of the au 
thor of “Sartor Resartus.”” A char 
coal shop called itself the “Fountain of 
Jeauty,”” and a place for the sale of 

al indulges in the title of “Heavenly 
Embroidery.” 

«ee 


ROUND FIGURES 





The people of Chicago—-nearly tw 
million of them—according to Tnel 
Sam’s counters were only 1,.698,57 
But Chicago with its characteristic pro 
gressiveness prefers to use the higher 
round figure—2,000,000 people ; 

The number of copies of the Chicago 
Daily N s sold each day is nearly 
300,000 papers 

> 

Tue cat may have nine lives, but 
that is nothing when compared wit! 
the number of lives of some men—sold 


only by subscription. 
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Seeing his finish. 
NATIONAL CALFSKIN Co, amen 


desiqneda by RC.Sanborn. Boston 





A PRETTY TRADE ANNOUNCEMENT. 





THE ELOQUENCE OF THE tion; the playful kitten is pleasing to 
PISTON-ROD. the eye, but is far from arousing a 

No man can stand near the engine- feeling such as is inspired by the quiet, 
room of a big steamer and watch the Pushful dray horse. No advertising 


piston-rod working without a_ feeling 


meat is enduring in its success un- 
of admiration. I 


ess accompanied iby quiet, methodical 





Quiet, concentrated energy; methodi- €"¢rgsy.—Our Wedge, 
cal, unemotional and irresistible. Ss 
That throb is not only a symbol of PASSED. 
movement, but also of progress. The time has passed for the one-time 
Since the days of Hercules all peo- fake advertiser to make any money in 
ples have in one form or another un- the mail order business. Mail order 


hesitatingly and frankly expressed their advertising has become as _ legitimate, 
admiration for the man of successful if not really more so, than any other 
energy-—for the man with quiet, force- class of advertising.-—Nichols’ Monthly. 
ful ambition. ae ain - 

The jumping little tugboat, the very Tue wills of great men oft remind 
symbol of nervous energy, arouses a us that advertising is the secret of 
feeling of interest, but not of admira- success 











NOTES. 


Weekly of con- 


June 22 
tains an article on “Our Business Opt 


Collier's 





look with Cuba,” by Senator Thurston. 
Cuas. J. Brooks, of the San 
ciseo Chronicle, sends abroad as an 
vertising novelty pairs of sleeve pro 
tors, with his compliments They are 
both pretty and useful. 
Tue Page-Davis Method of Adver 
tising Instruction, of Chicago, Ill, has 


now an established branch office at 150 
Nassau street, New York, Room 1410, 
and also a branch in London, England, 
at 195 Oxford street. 


the A Chula, 


the 





s, of 
June 13 
the only 


Tue editor of 
Mo., prints in his 
following: PRINTERS 
publication which this office 
which is read from “kiver to kiver.” 
It’s a crackerjack and no mistake. 


issue of 
INK is 


comes to 


“Tue Student’s Story: a Record of 
” is a bright booklet containing 
portraits and views of those who 
claim to have obtained benefit through 
the personal mail instructions, etc., of 
Mr. E. St. Elmo Lewis, of Philadelphia 

“Tue Law of Promissory Notes, 
Drafts, Checks, Etc. by Prof. Tomp- 
kins, of the New York University, is 
issued in a dainty little edition by the 
Business Publishing Company, of 150 











Nassau street. It summarizes plainly 
note difficulties with which business 
men often come into conflict. 





Tue Advisor (New York) claims 
the Trade-Mark Record of New Yo 
possesed a list of over one hundre 
thousand registered trade-marks ‘ 
secured in addition thereto a 




























all the trade-marks registered I 
United States Patent Office up to this 
time—numbering thirty-eight thousand 
more. 

One of the interesting out-of-the rut 
speakers at the silver anniversary of 
the Connecticut Pharmaceutical <Asso- 
ciation, at the Branford Point House, 
en June rth, was M. P. Gould, Asso- 

e editor of the DVruggist’s Circular 

New York. Mr. Gould made a ratt 
ling speech on “‘The Business Side of 
Pharmacy,” in which he threw s in 
teresting side lights upon the modern 


drug business. 


“THE Book of the Wilkes-Barre, Pa., 








ily Record,’ issued by the publishers 
of that paper, is a handsome brochure, 
conspicuous for plain and well present 
ed statements of facts regarding the 
Record as an advertising medium, par- 








ticularly in geographical advantages, 
etc. It is compiled by Chas. 5S. Pat- 
teson. The pages embrace’ verbatim 
testimonials from a large number of 
home advertisers, rate cards and circu- 
lation statements 

Tue Los Ang (Cal.) Time 





lition in 
described, “‘to 





in contemplation 


Arizona 1s to be contain 


only such matter as pertains to the re- 
ources and description of Arizona, and 
not intended as an advertisement of in 


dividual interests or personal her 
deeds of individual citizens at so 
per inch, It is to be strictly a 





rews 
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edition—such news as Arizona wants 
pread broadcast throughout the Fast, 
West and everywhere.” 


THe most accurate and reliable in 
struments of navigation are essential to 
the speedy and profitable conduct of a 
modern ship. Riggs & Brother, nautical 





Warehouse, 310 Market street, a firm 
engaged in making and selling nautical 
instruments tor eighty-one year have 
published in interesting illustrated 
booklet on this subject. It is 4x9 inch 
es in size and contains eighteen pages, 
and excellently arranged. If a better 
quality of paper and ink had been used it 


would have added to its good qualities. 


Tue Insurance Press, a weekly news- 
paper for insurers and insured, pub 
lished at 120 Liberty street, New York, 
gives in its issue of June 12 a detailed 
tabulation of life insurance payments 





in 6,200 cities and towns in the United 
States and Canada during the business 
year of 1900. The amounts range from 
thousands to tens of millions——nearly 
one million dollars were distributed ev 
ery business day. One hundred and 
sixty-seven cities received from $100, 
000 to $18,000,000. This tabulation is 
novel and interesting. 

Cuas. A. Stevens & Bros ladies’ 
outfitters, of 111 to 115 State street, 
Chicago, Ill., used the American Derby 
tu be run near Chicago on June 22 as 
a means of getting business. ‘They dis 
tributed a lithograph in natural colors 


called “Off for the Derby,” and accom 
panied it with a circular telling what 
could be purchased at their ‘Special 
Derby Display and Sale” then in prog 
ress. The picture represents a group 
of gaily dressed women, presumably fit 


ted out by them, seated on a tally-ho, 
ready to start for the racing grounds. 
A STRIKINGLY handsome and_ well 
written folder named “‘The Crawford 
Shoe in Harlem,” advertises the Craw 
ford Shoe for men and women. It states 


that the Crawford Shoe has changed 
hands that new owners with new-capi 
tal and new methods are now in con 


trol; that the old Crawford Shoe was 








good—-the new Crawford is _ better. 
Prices and halftone cuts of the priced 
goods make a good argument complete 
The folder is in light gray, the front 
outside page is adorned with a_ wash 
drawing of a stylish woman. It was 
printed by the Winthrop Press, New 
York. 

THe of the Treasury Bureau 
f Statistics show that the exports of 
tin plates from the United States, 
which in the ten months ending with 
April, 1899, amounted to only 183,955 


pounds, and in the ten ‘months ending 


with April, 1900, to 275,990 pounds, 
were, in the ten months ending with 
April, 1901, 1,306,100 pounds. In im 


ports of tin plates the figures for the 
ten months show a material F 
compared with the quantity 

during the same period of the 
ing fiscal year, being 98,609,7 

as compared with 123,5¢ 
for the ten months’ period 


Pars 
pany, otf 


decrease as 
imported 
preced 
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Canada, has 


Sunlight Life 
Montreal, 
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lished a series of booklets and folders 
on life assurance, convertible endow- 
ments, guaranteed incomes and the in- 
vesting of money in 5 per cent gold 
debenture bonds, which rank very high 
ly as advertising specimens. They are 
written in plain business language and 
not more figures are used than are 
necessary to demonstrate the state 
ments. There are seven booklets and 
each is an argument of its own. the 
booklets are 3%2x6 inches in size with 
tasty covers, illustrated and plain type 
covers in different colors. heir me 
chanical arrangement is excellent. 


Tue Policy Holders’ National Union, 
521-524 Manhattan Building, Chicago, 
has published a brochure that contains 
a clearly defined statement of its ser- 
vice and its expense to subscribers. The 
hook is 6xg inches in size, contains 
thirty pages and can justly be called a 
sample of the printer’s art. Each page 
has wide margins and ornamental bor 
ders in two colors which inclose the 
text in clear type of good size. Two 
fine halftones illustrate the legal and 
reporting departments of the concern. 
The cover is artistic, light brown paper 
and design in yellow, black, brown, 
green and light blue. It was designed, 
engraved and printed by Hollister Bro- 
thers, of Chicago. 





“Witt Buffalo consume the city of 
Niagara Falls, or will Niagara Falls con- 
sume Buffalo, or will they eat each other 
up?” asks Rollin Lynde Hartt in May 
UcClure’s in his story, “The New 
Niagara.” ‘The writer tells an interest- 
ing story of the growth and wonderful 
possibilities of Buffalo and her smaller 
sister cities, uue, he says, to the gift of 
Niagara, as the waterfall opened up an 
era of electricity, and he predicts their 
ultimate consolidation as Greater Buf- 
falo. Continuing he says that the 
twentieth century metropolis (Buffalo), 
thirty miles long, with Buffalo harbor 
for its port, an over-netting system of 
trolley lines for its future avenues, a 
world-famous cataract for its park and 
unlimited electrical energy for indus- 
triat power, needs nothing to-day but 
a populace, a populace of 3,000,000, to 
eventually make it the greatest city in 
the world. 


Tue ‘Practical Colorist,’ compiled 
by Frederick M. Sheldon, in an impe- 
rial 8vo. of 238 pages, price $8, issued 
by the Owl Press, Burlington, Vt., 
gives in a thorough manner the tech- 
nique of harmony of color, yet so sim- 
ply as to make both interesting and in- 
structive reading of the whole treatise 
on theory and practice of color effects 
in profitable printing. Among the sub 
jects treated at length are Color Laws 
Coler Modified, Harmony of Colors 
Harmony of Type, Cause and Eftect, 
Mixing Inks, Overcoming Trials of 
Pressroom, Embossing, Make-ready, Rol 
lers, Electricity in Stock, Colors in Job 
Work, Colors in Newspaper Work, 
Three-color Process Work, One, Two 
and Three-color Work, Illustrations and 
many other striking effects possible on 
good job and book work. A large num 
ber of beautiful examples of color and 
display work are given 


THE Cleveland World endeavored to 


increase its want ads by means of a 
cash prize scheme whereby anyone 
leaving a want ad stood a chance to win 
a doliar if the ad happened to »be the 
tenth one left that particular day, or if 
on Sunday it chanced to be the middle 
one among all published, the one send 
ing in the ad would get five dollars. 
Another competition was that fifteen 
dollars divided into eight prizes were 
distributed to the persons picking out 
the supertiuous letters scattered through 
the want ads and assembling them so as 
to form the name of some well-known 
citizen of Cleveland. The answers as 
received were stamped and consecutive- 
ly numbered, those having the numbers 
selected winning. The scheme _ was 
short lived. The postoffice department 
notified the World that the prize 
offers were a violation of the postal 
laws, and that discontinued them as 
efiectively as an edict of a Czar. 
—-, ——! 
WATER COMPARISONS. 

Like the continuous dropping that 
wears away the stone, systematic a 
vertising in an artistic way, day after 
day, year in and year out, becomes 
part of the reading matter of the great 
newspaper. “You never miss the water 
until the well runs dry.’’ Newspaper 
readers do not know, perhaps, how 
much entertainment and benefit they 
get from the advertising columns until 
they think about it. Then they realize 
that all these merchants who, day after 
day, talk to them through the news- 
paper columns are their friends and 
acquaintances, and they act according- 
ly.—Bay City (Mich.) Tribune. 
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THE SIXTH 
PRINTERS’ INK 
SUGAR BOWL. 


What is the Sixth Sugar Bowl? 
It is a sterling silver Sugar Bow], made by 
Tiffany, properly engraved and put into a 
case befitting its character. 


For what is itto be awarded? 

It will be awarded by PRINTERS’ INK, the 
Little Schoolmaster in the Art of Advertis- 
ing, to that trade or class paper which, all 
things considered, best represents its con- 
stituency, thus making it the best of all the 
trade or class papers. 


Why is it called the Sixth Sugar Bow!? 

Because five bowls have already been 
awarded to the newspapers in various sec- 
tions of the country that best represented the 
regions in which they circulated, The Sixth 
is for the best trade paper. 


Who can compete? 
Every trade paper that thinks or asserts 
that it has a fair chance to win. 


When does the competition close? 

That has not been decided, but the date 
may be an early onc. The earlier points of 
excellence are set up and sent in, the less 
the chance there will be of losing the prize 
by procrastination, 
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ETHICS IN OHIO. 


Othce of 
Rotn & flue, 
Prescription Druggists, 
Canton, Ohio, June 4, 1901. 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 

The inclosed clipping* of the May 22 
issue of Prinrers’ INK is more or less 
amusing to us in view of the following 
facts: 

The advertisement referred to  ap- 
peared in the News-Democrat, of this 
city, for the first time under date of 
May 8, 1901, and under the firm name 
of J..L. Maurer & Co. 

‘lhe advertisement referred to was 
written by Mr. Ink, our prede- 
cessor, and the well known proprietor 
of Tonsiline, which is advertised the 
country over in the newspapers, at our 
request and for our 

We used the advertisement for the 
first time in Canton in the Sunday Ke- 
pository under date of April having 
it set in double column, five inches 
Not. enough space was used to permit 
the proper display, with the result that 
we were dissatisfied. At the solicitation 
of the Repository’s advertising manager 
we ordered another insertion on Tues- 
day, April 30, and allowed him to ar- 
range the display and appoint the space 
appropriation. The advertisement then 
came up to our idea, and, incidentally, 
brovght us ample returns. You may 
imagine our surprise at seeing the ad 
tisement reproduced in the News 
crat on May 8, under the name of 


NEWSPAPER 





r express use. 














named had inserted the advertisement 
at the solicitation of the News-Demo 
crai. 

Back of this there is a story—one 
which may be read with interest by 
al and foreign advertisers of the 
News-Democrat. ‘e have no contract 
with the News-Democrat for advertis- 
ing space, nor have we had for some 
time past, Our newspaper appropriation 
being devoted almost exclusively to the 
Repositories. We have been approached 
repeatedly by the News-Democrat, but 
would not contract for space, as we 
could not see in it a business proposi 
tion that would net us returns that 
would be commensurate with the ex 
penditure, and for these reasons: Ac- 
cording to the News-Democrat’s own 
detailed, sworn statement, as published 
in the American Newspaper Directory, 
their daily circulation amounts only to 
2,778, this being their actual average 
for one year ending with October 10, 
Their detailed. sworn circulation 
Sta County Democrat (week 
ly) for the sz period, as published in 
the American Newspaper Directory, is 
2,108. On the other hand, the evening 
epository’s detailed sworn circulation 
one year, actual average, ending 
ver I, 1901, as published in the 
American Newspaper Directory, was 
6,563. The Canton Repository (week- 
ly) detailed and sworn circulation, as 
published in the Directory, for the 
same period, was 4,316, and the Sunday 
Reposit d circulation, detailed and 
sworn, ie for the same 
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such a drug store 
"o deserve and get pour entife 
We want you to trust us. 
ing supplied at our store 
it is indeed gratifying to be able 
amply rewarded, 


our Prescription business is showing 


reward. 


| ROTH @ HUG, 





‘There are so many things about « 


You cannct be expected to Know very much about many of these mat- 
ter . 

it is your druggist’s business to know. and to know surely and posi 
tively, all about fhe ‘drugs he sell If ba dves not know, it is his fault 
and You should bunt Yor and trade with sume one who does know - 

Our bus and we claim to have thoroughly mastéred 


ec one run, if you knew all about drugs and drug stores 
t every one would like to putrpr 
Many people are not sure they know of 


ter of drugs, ig our highest ambition. 


This point gained, we know we can depend on your drug wants be- 


Our rapidly increasing general bnsintss and especially the fact that 


that an earnest, honest, intelligent effort seldom fails to bring a prompt 


Your Druggis . 
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to say that our efforts are being 
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Prescription | 333 East Tuscarawas St. 
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Druggists, - Telepvone 397. 





J. L. Maurer & Co.—copied in detail, 
eve to the manner of display and 
amount of space used. Upon investi- 
gation we found that the druggists 


‘Printers’ Ink for May 22, page 42, 
may be referred to. It was a reproduc 
tion of the advertisement i 
produced in connection wi 











period and as published in the Direc 
tory, was 7,954. Canton’s population 
is about forty thousand, although the 
recent census gives it but little more 
than thirty thousand within the city 
limits We figure that the Repository 
covers the field as thoroughly as it is 
possible for any one paper or half doz 
en papers to do, and therefore that it 
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would be folly for us to divide our ap- 
propriation. To further show our 
grounds, the Repositories, according to 
more recent detailed, sworn circulation 
statements, show a substantial gain over 
all former averages. These gains have 
been almost a matter of course for five 
or six years. 

After the News-Democrat had print- 
ed our advertisement for the Maurer 
Co., our Mr. Roth sought out Mr. James 


our business unsuccessful; that his pa- 
per was for the purpose of making 
money for those who would advertise 
in it, and to keep from earning money 
those who would not. He said we could 
not now buy News-Vemocrat space for 
love nor money; that he would imsist 
that foreign advertisers of proprietary 
medicines should not advertise us as 
their agents; that such contracts as 
were now in force with such firms be 
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drugs, is our highest an.bition, 
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‘There are so many thidgs about Urygs and 9 drug store which require yeara 


You cannot be expected to know very nutch about many of these matters, 

it is your druggist’s business to know, and to know surely ond positively, all 
about the drugs he sells. If he does not kuow, it is his fault, and you should 
hut for and trade with some one whd does know. 

Our business is Drugs, and we claim to have thoroughly mastered the details 


We ave exerting every energy to runnin: our Drug Store as you would like to 
& * one ron. if you knew all about drugs and drug stores, 


Almort every one would Like to patronize a drug store where they know these 


To deserve and get your entire « 


Chus point gained. ve know we can depénd un your drug nants being sup- 
lt is mdeed gratifying to be able to say that our efforts are being amply re- 
Our rapidly increasing’ geveral busines’, snd especially the fact that our 


riptfon business is showing remarkable gains, ie clear proof that an earnest, 
honest, intell-zent cifurt seldom fails to bring a prompt reward, 


Jj. L. MAURER G COo., Druggist, 


t»ure they know of such a drug store. 


nikdéenee wben it comes to a watter of 


223 S. Market. 
Tel. 12701. 
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C. Dietrick, the proprietor of the News- 
WVerocrat, and made inquiries as to 
why he had pursued the course as in- 
dicated above. His replies, in  sub- 
stance, are as follows: He said we had 
continually refused to advertise in the 
News-Democrat; that we had expressed 
ourselves in a manner that was deroga- 
tory to that paper’s interest (which is 
not true), and that as a penalty for 
this he would use every means to make 


cancelled at once unless our names were 
dropped. He also said the advertise 
ment referred to would be sent to a 
leading advertising journal for com 
ment. We hope we may receive the 
credit due us as “owners” of the ad- 
vertisement. 

‘e are willing to make affidavit to 
any statement contained in this letter, 
if necessary. Yours resnectfully, 


Rotu & Hus. 








IN BOSTON. 
146 Franklin St., Boston. 
Editcr of Printers’ INK: 

In the advertising spaces of the new 
elevated street railway system of_ Bos- 
ton, I consider that the Paine Furni- 
ture Company has secured the best ef- 
fectiveness in its position and wording, 
which have the look of ‘“‘authority”’ as 
one glances up at them, boldly lettered 
and placed at either end of the cars. 
They read thus: 











@ -_——_—_-—_______-- > 
LY¥AVE THE ELEVATED 
AT HAYMARKET SQUARE, 
Subway Station. 
| The nearest point to Parnes’ FurRNI- | 
TURE (0.’s8, NORTH. | 
@ — " 


While the road and its methods are 
new, people are looking about for in- 
formation, and reading all notices which 
indicate authority to inform the puz- 
zled passenger. Thus is it that Paine’s 
ad strikes strong. 

CuiiFTon S. Wapy. 


ADVERTiSING FOUNDATION. 

Sound horse sense is the best foun- 
dation an advertising man can _ have. 
Add to this an ability to write in plain, 
straightforward business English what 
he thinks, and you have an equipment 
that the most successful have not done 
without. A business experience gained 
in the counting room, on the road, as 
a clerk, steuographer, bookkeeper, cash 
ier or in any other position where con- 
tact with business men, methods or 
people generally has given a man a 
knowledge of life and business, ill be 
a tremendous advantage over the man 
who, having the mere ability to write, 
lacks the actual contact with the vital 
experience of business. The man who 
has gained his experience in an _ ob- 
scure country store is just as fitted to 
reach beyond his surroundings and be 
come a maker of business, as the man 
who has manipulated thousands of dol 
ars as the head of a business giant.-~ 


E. St, Eimo Lewis, 








x 
SIXTH SUGAR BOWL. 
“Bakers’ Review,” 

Official Journal of United Master Bak- 
ers of America; N. Y. State Asso- 
ciation of Master Bakers. 
Office, Park Row Building, 

NEw York, June 14, 1901. 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 


I desire to enter the Bakers’ Review 
as a competitor for the souvenir cup 
which you are to give to the best trade 


paper. 

The Bakers’ Review, unlike some 
other so-called trade publications, con- 
fines itself exclusively to the interests 
of the baking trade, and _ represents 
those’ interests fully. It does not con- 
cern itself with questions of politics, 
religion or social reform, but prints 
every item of news of value to bakers 
in their business. It prints the best 
recipes, the fullest information of the 
trade organizations, and the latest in- 
telligence concerning the development 
of the trade in America, Europe, and 
even Asia. 


In its editorial policy it advocates the 
expansion of the trade, along the most 
progressive lines, the use of machinery, 
and the equipment of bakeries with the 
most sanitary appliances. At the same 
time it defends the trade against unjust 
legislation in the interest of its enemies. 


he Review is published in the belief 
that there is no reason why a trade 
paver should be either dull or ugly. I 


endeavor to make it an art publication, 





a thing of beauty and a joy forever. 

I make liberal use of cuts in iilus- 
trating special articles. I try to relieve 
the articles of weighty import with oth- 
ers ot lignter texture, but keeping al- 
ways in view the fact that this is a 
bakers’ paper. 

The Bakers’ Review is the official or 


gan of the New York State Association 





of Master Bakers, and is the special 
champion of the retail bakers every- 
where. 

I claim that it is the best, the hand 
somest and most progressive bakers’ pa- 
per published in the world. It is the 
only ion paper printed in both Eng- 
lish and German, and may add that it 


also has a Spanish edition, with a cir- 
culation in the West Indies and South 
America. Yours truly, 
Bakers’ Review PuBLIsHING Co., 
Per Emil Braun, Editor. 
New York, 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 

s a disinterested outsider I 
suggest that the Sixth Sugar Bowl be 
awarded to the best trade paper—the 
Scientific American. I have heard it 
said that the Scientific American does 
not come in this category, that it is dis 
tinctly not a trade paper. If this be 
true then what kind of a paper is it? 
I claim that it is a trade paper. The 
title page says it is ‘‘a journal of prac- 
tical information, art, science, mechan- 
ics, chemistry and manufactures.”” And 
so itt is. As such it is read by more 
persons engaged in these varied trades 
than is any other distinctive trade pa- 
per. It may be said to be the official 
organ of the Patent Office, and what 
trade is not.interested in the newest 
patents and decisions affecting their 
patent rights? It reaches over twenty 


June 19, 1901. 


wish to 
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thousand persons engaged in scientific 
and mechanical trades. Advertisers 
value this paper more for the class and 
quality of its circulation than for the 


mere number of copies printed. It is 
clear, intelligent and interesting and 
Ceserves the high place it holds in the 
hearts of its readers. That it renders 
good service to the advertiser is evi- 
dent from the large number of adver- 
tisements in each issue. Summing it 
all up I would state that the Scientific 
American is a trade paper, one of the 


best, if not the best, in the country, and 
for these reasons should be awarded the 


Sixth Sugar Bowl. Ws. KENSETT. 
++ _ 
COLRTESIES PAY DIVIDENDS. 
The small courtesies of business are 
worth their weight in gold. A polite 


acknowledgment of a favor shows ap- 
preciation and cements friendship. <A 
word of commendation for conscien 
tious work brings more of it. Taking 
time to be cordial, even when there is 
no immediate profit in sight, is an in 
vestment never lost. l remember a 
manufacturer upon whom I called in 
New York. I told him there was noth 
ing he could sell to me then, and per 
hans there never would be, yet he in 
vited me to his private office, where we 
had a pleasant ten-minute smoke and 
chat. He impressed me as being a thor 
ough business gentleman, and it has 
since been a pleasure to me to send 
my friends to him and to place consid 
erable business with him myself.—Sat 
urday Evening Post. 
«o> 
PRICE FOR PREFERRED POSI 
TION. 

It might almost be laid down as a 
general rule that when you can get 
preferred position for one-tenth addi 


it—at once 
are usually 
per cent. So ten 


tional cost, 
Preferred 
fifteen to 


you want to buy 
position charges 
twenty-five 


per cent is cheap—any place.—Gooa 
Advertising. 
—_ 
ILLU STRATE D BU SINE SS 
PHRAS 





“IT WILL PAY YoU,” 
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ADVERTISING OUT OF PLACE. 

Advertising is all right in its place. 
Opinions may differ as to its place, but 
we question whether good taste can 
approve a species of advertising which 
forces commercial enterprises upon the 
attention of a worshiper engaged in 
singing praises to God. Recently sev- 
eral enterprising publishers have been 
otfering to furnish Sunday schools with 
new song-books free ot charge, the 
cost thereof being provided for by sev- 
eral pages of advertising secured from 
local merchants and paid for by them. 
There are two distinct aspects of this 
matter, one of which was forcibly dis- 
cussed in “Random Notes’ some time 
ago under the title of ‘“‘Religious Hold- 
Ups’—the lowering of the church's 
dignity and self-respect which is likely 
to come from soliciting advertising or 
other favors from reluctant tradesmen. 
This objection would not hold when 
the advertising is voluntarily offered or 
gladly purchased by business men on a 
business basis. The other objection is 
more fundamental. A company of 
children assembled for Sunday school 
study, or a congregation of adults gath- 
ered for prayer meeting or for formal 
worship, is, even under the best con- 
ditions, hard to bring into a worshipful 
mood; thoughts of everything save di- 
vine truth are passing through the 
minds of old and young. It is the ear- 
nest endeavor of the thoughtful pastor 
to devise methods of centering atten- 
tion upon the service of devotion—by 
selection of appropriate hymns, by 
prayer, and where practicable by such 
external means as_ pictures, stained 
glass windows, scripture sentences upon 
the walls, etc. Is it not, then, a most 
short-sighted economy to save a few 
dollars by placing in the hands of the 
people, to he idly stared at when the 
mind wanders, announcements of dry 
goods, groceries, patent medicines, den- 
tists and liverymen? Should the ad- 
vertisements be of a sensational or hu- 
morous nature the hz irm is inc rease d. 
Ve do not base our objection upon the 
ground of irreverence but upon that of 
incongruity—the psychological blunder 
of irying to cultivate the religious emo- 
tions by songs bound up with the prais- 
es of pills and soaps and bath-tubs.— 
Chicago Standard. 

sae — 
QUITE SO. 

A well known mail order man _ has 
said that if he was a young man going 
into business and had only $500 to start 
on, he would spend at least $200 of the 
amount in advertising. ‘‘For,” he ar- 
gues, “‘who on earth would know where 
I was, or what I had to sell, if I did 
not advertise to tell them?” The gen- 
tleman in question has built up a very 
large mail business through advertising 
and knows whereof he _ speaks.—The 
Schemer. 


+> 
DUE TO ADS? 

The electrical displays used by our 
merchants for advertising purposes do 
much toward making Indianapolis ap- 
pear what she is—a city of the first 
class.— Indianapolis (Ind.) Weekly. 





A PLEA FOR THE BULLETIN. 


If any product has been, and is still 
being thoroughly advertised in different 
ways, and it is desired to keep its name 
constantly before the public, what. bet- 
ter way is there than by a well- pe 
bulletin, located in a prominent place 
An advertisement in a newspaper or 
magazine, as a general thing, lasts no 
longer than the publication is current. 
A poster advertisement lasts as long as 
the poster lasts. Some advertisements 
live longer than the medium by which 
they are given to the public is current, 
but a good sign advertisement outlasts 
them all. Let us look at the difference 
in price between a bulletin and an ad- 
vertisement in a local newspaper. For 
instance, an ad in a local newspaper 
costs $5, one insertion; that is, for one 
week. Now, for $5, a painter can put a 
5x10-foot ad on his boards, and main- 
tain it for three months. Such an ad 
may be painted and fairly lettered in a 
day. Allowing 50 cents a month for 
rent of space, leaves the painter $3.50 
per day for his work. Which, does 
any one think, would be the more pro- 
fitable—a $5 ad in a local newspaper, 
circulation not over a thousand, on an 
average; or, painted on the boards in a 
conspicuous place, where everybody 
may see it? Which one would you pre- 
fer, if you were going to advertise ?— 
Painters’ Magazine. 

—_—— > —— 


TOO HARD. 


Many an cld non-advertising house 
depends for business upon a prestige 
that must eventually give way under 
ue weight that is put upon it.—Albany 

. Y.) Times-Union, 


Sea-Sick? 





























TUTUILA is distinctively a scientific 
_—$—————_—— remedy for seasickness. 
It gives complete relief in four to eight hours, 
Is endorsed by physicians and the traveling 
public. Absolute cure guaranteed, or money 
refunded. At druggist's, or mailed to any ad- 
dress on receipt of $2.00. Send for free circular. 


KENSINGTON CHEMICAL CO., + Boston, Mass. 











In the original cut the woman looked 
as 1f she was suffering just a bit, the 
captain not at all. In the reproduction 
herewith both seem very ill. Which ad 
was best? 








34 
FRANK A. MUNSEY. 
In the April issue of a contemporary 


appeared the following criticism of 
Frank A. Munsey: 


“Munsey’s March cover is uninter- 
esting to the general public, who care 
not a straw whether there are 660,000 


subscribers to the magazine or 660. 
Such a cover interests advertisers only. 
If Mr. Munsey had stated that the 
March issue contained 660,000 love 
stories, 660,000 lachrymose verses, 660,- 
000 smiling actresses or 660,000 grand 
old men, the general public might have 
become interested and more copies 
would: have left the news-stands, Any- 
way, Mr. unsey is running his signed 
cover statements into the ground. The 
first made an impression, because it was 


unusual, but now he is overdoing it. 
The above article caught the eye of 
an old-time givevticing man and_ he 


made the remark that he guessed Mun- 
sey knew about what he was doing. It 
also stirred up a little reminiscence of 
Mr. Munsey as he appeared before he 
achieved success: 

The first I ever heard of Munsey, 
said the old-time advertising man, was 
when he was on Ann street. I was at 
that time puttering around with a little 
religious magazine and meeting with a 
fair measure of success. had desk 
room in my brother-in-law’s office. One 
afternoon when I returned, I found a 
card on my desk with the name on it, 
‘Frank A. Munsey.”” Written in pen- 
cil was the request to call at his place 
on Ann street as soon as possible. I 
went over there and found it was up 
two flights of rickety wooden stairs, in 
the rear. The place was locked up and 
there was a card on the door, “Return 
in ten minutes.” I did not have time 
to wait, so I came back the next day. 
This time I found Mr. Munsey in. The 
office was dark and dinev, and Mr. 
Munsey the only person in it. He 
wanted me to act as advertising mana 
ger for his publication. As we were 
sitting there talking, a man came in 
with a bundle of paper, probably for 
his next issue, and dumped it on the 
floor. It took up nearly half the room. 
There he stood over it and waited for 
his money. Mr. Munsey didn’t seem 
to be in a hurry to pay him, and so let 
him stand there until he finished up 
with me. Whether Mr. Munsey paid 
the bill after I left, or whether the man 
took the paper away again, I have never 


been able to ascertain. The incident, 
however, put a damper on my desire 
to go to work for him. About a year 
later, when I next heard of Munsey, 


he was installed in a handsome suite o 
offices in Park Place. Mr. Munsey has 
long forgotten this incident, as it hap- 
pened nearly twenty years ago. It will 
be a long time before I will forget it, 
however, because it represents the big 
gest mistake I ever made in my life.— 
Advertising, Chicago. 

, —_—_+or- 

In this busy age, 
densation, the man who says the least 
and says it best is the man who will 
win: It is a good thing to have an ex- 
tensive vocabulary, but it is not good to 
use it all in one advertisement.—Chs- 
cago Apparel Gazette. 
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BOSTON “SUPERSTITION” AP- 
PE 


ALS. 


run back a 
its history, it does look 
which appealed to the 
nen, to the mystic lover, 
forth wonderful response. 

Five hundred and twenty per 
Miller found the field a _ fertile 
but just as we had begun to hope 
ton had profited by that experience 
some other fakir would come along and 
do us up 

Parker’s “Lucky (?) 
buyers among our best 
ety. I got this fact a 
friend of the writer of 
tising. 

When Parker had left 
in cool cash, large bills 
ually secured in exchange 
lars sent in by mail, he went 
to make room for an imitator, 
been likewise reaping | a rich 
with his “lucky stone.” 

{he palmist who stops at 
enjoy good living. 

The astrologist 
or two fortunate 


few months in 
as if advertising 
superstition of 
has brought 


When we 


cent 

one; 
> 
205° 


found 
soci- 


30x” 
circles of 
the intimate 
Parker’s adver- 


$100,000 
contin- 
dol- 
off only 
who has 
harvest 


with 
being 
for the 


Soston may 


made one 
at prophecy 


who has 
‘plunges”’ 


fills in the day easily at $4 per hour. 
Clairvoyants are many, but each has 
her following, who rise and fall with 


her string-pulling mental manipulations, 
each pull costing the “sitter” a certain 
size of dollar. 

The many unopened gold mines which 
have been sold in this market shows up 


the strong something-for-nothing side 
of our natures; and, as friend Kip. 
would say, “‘is another story.”” And 
all the treasure held under control of 
minds that may be made to see what 
isn’t so, is reachable through advertis- 
ing. C. 5S. Wapy. 
-_ pow x 
IN ADVERTISING, TOO. 

The greatest humorists are the ones 

who are funny without meaning to be 


so.—Boyce’s Hustler. 


«2+ 


ILLUSTR.: RATE D TESTIMONJAL. 








“{ FIND IT SPLENDID 
FOR CATCHING COLD.’ 


AS A PREVENTATIV E 

















PRINTERS’ INK. 


OF THE PRINTED LINES. 
’Tis claimed this is the age of ink, 
And timid folk there are who think, 
That, in due time, beyond all doubt, 
The stock of readers will run out. 


Not so, dear sir—oh, calm thee, pray— 

The gentle reader still will stay— 

lor every scribe—for love or spite— 

Must scan whate’er his fellows write. 
—Exchange. 


ee NESE: 
Classified Advertisements. 


Advertisements under this head two ltnesor more, 
without display, 25centsa line. Must be 
handed in one week i week in advance. 


WANTS. 


7 HO wants an “Al” correspondent and ad 
W writer! GEO. W. SMITH, M.D., Macon, Mo, 


\ 7 want a live, reliable advertising represen- 
tative in the East. THE CATHOLIC UNI- 
VERSE, Cleveland, Ohio. 


p= the Pacific Coast agency for a cle ASS 
publication. Send propositions to “ 


Box 3, PENNY PREss, Etcher, California. 


M' IRE than 200,00 copies of the morning edi- 
tion of the World are sold in Greater New 
York every day. Beats any two other papers. 


JUBLISHERS’ COMMERC L AL UNION ;acredit 
yency covering all advertisers and agents; 
every publisher needsit. Details at Boyce Bldg., 
Chicago, or Temple ( Court, Ne w York. 


W ANTED—Comple te staff of non-union lino- 

type operators, advertising compositors, 
stereotypers and pressmen, for a new daily soon 
to be established in the Western States. Address 
“ PCBLIC PRINTER,” care Printers’ Ink. 


( RDERS for 5 line aivertisements 4 weeks $10 
in 100 lilinois newspapers ; 100,000 circula- 
tion weekly ; other Western weekly papers same 
rate. Catalogue on application. CHICAGO 
NEWSPAPER UNION, 10 Spruce St., New York. 





A OEY E advertising solic itors wanted in every 
{ city of the United State r the Church 
Press Association magazines 2e display ad in 
this issue PRINTERS’ INK. Good | home mediums, 
carrying business of the best general adverti-- 
ers. A system which shows results. Quick cash 
commissions. Address, with references, P. O, 
BOX 923, Philadelphia, Pa. 








BILLPOSTING 
I ILLPOSTiNG and distributing. 
HAM, Homer, Mich. 
+o 
COIN CARDS. 


$3 PER 1,000. Less fo or more; any printing. 
2 THE COIN WRAPPER CO., Detroit, Mich, 
~-o, 


NUMBERING M A CHINES. 


++ —___ 
AND DISTRIBUTING. 
FRANK BEN- 











( UR numbering mac hine is the best. WETTER 
NUMB’G MACHINE Cu.,,515 Kent Ave., Bklyn. 
--- 
COLOR PLATE MAKER. 
, 170 Fulton 8t., N. Y., expert 


[Req Rineres . 
in making c olor plates for pr iting in book 
lets, catalogues, labels or newspapers. 





ADVERTISING CUTS. 
| O you write ads! Send address on your busi- 
ness stationery for invaluable information, 
HARPER SYNDICATE, Columbus, Ohio, 
~-o, - 
SPECIAL REPRI H ENTATIVES. 


I A COSTE AND MAXWE 
4 %8 Park Row, New York, te lephone 3293 Cort- 
landt, apes ial representatives for leading daily 
newspapers, 


free. 
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MAILING MACHINES. 
\ ET the best, the Matchless, = REY. A. DICK, 
¥ 43 Ferguson Ave., Buffalo, N.Y. 
a 
SITU ATIONS WANTED. 
PROOFREADER, Greek, Latin, French, En 
glish. Keferences. BOX 201, Albion, 111. 
— 
ADV “ERTISING 
APANESE 
e on, for $11 per M ; 
PRINTING CO., 





FANS. 
fans, with your ad neatly 
5,000 for $45. STAD 
Leesburg, Ind. 


rinted 

DARD 
LINOTYPE EQUIPMENT. 

METAL Furnaces, Slug Cutters, Saw Tables, 


Ingot Moulds, Beveled Col. Rules. Send 
F. WESEL, M’FG. CO., 82 Fulton St., N.Y. 








for cat. 





a oe 
POSTAL CARDS BOUGHT. 


je me pecripced printed or addressed portal 
stamps bought for cash aid 
M ANU F AC TU ft ING CO., 614 Park Row Bldg.,N.Y. 





~~ 
IMP OSING STON 


B® IST quality Georg ee imposing “en 
two ine hes thic 50 cents square foot 

THE GRORGIA MARBLE 
ORKS, eae, Ga, 














Ce 
with order FINISH 


ING Wé 





~~, 

B. {NKRU PTCY BLANKS. 
PANKRUPTCY BL. ANKS Wholesale 
> tail. U ao U. 8. 8. *, forms. 
REPORTER CO., 
| to trade only. 

-~7o- 
ELECTROTY PE ‘S AND STEREOTYPES. 
Oem sECTROTY PE or stereotype cuts. 
4 want good ones, order from Bright's “ 
Reliable,” St. Louis klectrotype 
211, North Third St. ., St. Louis, Mo. 


and re 
Voluntary 
sets, 31 25. Washington, 


b.C, 





When you 
Old 
Foundry, No. 


a nae 
ATTORNEY A AT NEWSPAPERDOM. 


E XTENSIVE experience in combining dailies 
4 and weekly properties, stock companies and 
otherwise. Open for engage ments for early fall. 
C. F. DAVID, Abington, Mass.,  Expe rt at News- 
paperdom. 30 years’ experience 
a 
ADDRESSING. 


\ JE manufacture addressing mac hines, ad 
dress envelopes, wr: appels, etc. ompile 
lists of names in any distine tive trade or ~~ S- 
sion from the most reliable sources. An inquiry 
will bring our catalogue, which may solve a 
problem for you. F. D. BELKN AP, 200 Broadway, 
ew Y 


ee 
AD BUILDERS AND PRINTERS. 


FOR 
P4t3 NATHAN says: “ ‘The Practical Color- 
st’ isa ready reference book that will give 


instantly the information needed, and not to be 
found elsewhere.” Its over 100 display and color 
mages give many valuable suggestions to the ad 
ymuilder, You need the book. Write for full in- 
formation to THE OWL PRESS, Burlington, Vt. 
or 
ADDRESSING Me 1CHINES. 
To are many so-called addressing ma 
chines on the market, but remember that 
Wallace & Co.'s is the only one now in successful 
use among the large publishers throughout the 
country, such as Printers’ Ink, Cosmopolitan 
Magazine Co., Butterick Pub. Co Comfort, o 
Augusta, Me., ‘and many others. Send for cire uu: 
lars, WALLACE & CO., 10 Warren St., N. Y. 


—- > -—_—_ . 


TO LET. 


To LET; White Mountains—Gentleman’s resi- 
dence to let toan approved tenant for the 
season of 1901; 





most attractive situation, within 
reach of the Waumbek Golf Links fully fur- 
nished ; three bathrooms ; copious water supply : 
six fireplaces ; three sitting rooms , 11 bedrooms 
vine-clad piagzas ; st: bling for six horses excel 
lent garden, For further particulars address 
owner, GEO, P, ROWELL, Irvington on Hudson, 
N. Y., or No, 10 Spruce dt., ‘N, Y, Ciry, 








ADVERTISING DESIGN 
( RIGINAL IDEAS. The best a art 
Pi partment. 
GILL ENG&AV — ce 
140 vith Ave., New York. 
. a 


LETTER. BROKERS. 


ETTERS, all kinds, received from newspaper 

4 advertising. wanted and to let. What have 

ou or what kind do you wish to hireof us! THE 
MEN OF LETTERS ASS’N, 595 Broadway, N. Y. 


— +o, 
PRESSWORK. 
I ew -CLASS presswork i is our specialty. We 
have the reputation of doing the best half- 
tone printing in the business. Consult us be sore 
placing order. FERRIS BROS., 45-51 Rose St., 
S row 
E. L E ECTROT Y. PES. 
\ TE give special Sttention to making of good 
electrotypes for new iy rads. Prompt. Out- 

















of-town work done carefully as city. RAISBEC K 
ELECTROTYPE CO., 24-26 Vandewater St., N. Y. 
ter 
SUPPLIES. 


G AUGE PINS, 3 for 10ec. PRINTERSSUPPLY 
¥ CO., Grand Island, Neb. 


T's paper is printed with ink menue CO. 


by the W. D. WILSON PRIN 
Ltd., 17Spruce St., New York. Special prices to 
cash buyers. 
—_ 


PRINTERS’ MATERIAL. 


j\' ODERN MACHINERY, new and rebuilt. 
4 Material, new and second hand. . 
Type, new only, at foundry prices and dis- 
counts. 
uality above price 
From a cylinder to a bodkin furnishe oo 
*CONNER, FENDLER & CO., N. Y. City 





+o 
EXCHA NGE. 
E*x¢ HANGE what you don’t want for some- 
4 thing you do. If you have mail! order names, 
stock cuts or something similar, and want to e-- 
change them for others, put an advertisement in 
PRINTERS’ INK. There are probably many per- 
sons among the readers of this paper with whom 
you can effect a speedy and advantageous ex- 
change. The price for such advertisements is 
25 cents per line each insertion. Send along your 
advertisement. 


+-9>—_—_—_ 
NEWSPAPER BARGAINS. 
> WEEKLY in Ohio, easy terms. 
> 1. 00 $1,600 weekly in Virginia, one-half 
cash.’ $2,000 weekly in New England, one half 
cash. 

For a practical man with $1,000 cash a good 
opening in New Jersey. Death the cause, AnIn- 
diana property paying about $3,000a year can be 
bought. 

Owner writes $ 
about $7,500 a year 

Those who mean business are 
or corres - a with 

Cc. F. ID, Abington, Mass., Confide tial 
Broker aa pind rt in Ne einai r Propertie 

ee 
PREMIUMS. 


RRELIABLE goods are trade builders Thou- 
sands of suggestive premiums suitable for 
han maging others from the foremost manu 
facturing and whole nd Ke = rs in jewelry and 
kindred lines. 500-1 price catalogue 
free. 8. F MYERS € 0. S50 ba Maiden Lane, N 


JOOR BOYS’ CHANCES, by 
54% by 6% inches in size, 
illustrations. Substantially bound in cloth, 
covers stamped in colors and silver An ele 
vating. inspiring book for the American youth. 
A true and interesting narrative <4 the long list 
of poor American boys who have risen to success 
and fame either in public life, the professic ns or 
the world of commerce. Shouid be given to ev- 
American bay as an incentive to pluck, self 
reliance and instruction. Written in a style 
which boys will read. A splendid premium arti- 
cle for publications or the mail corde artrade., Ad 


dress HENRY ALTEMUS CO,, Pubs.,Philadeiphia, 


12,500 will buy a monthly—pays 
if bought at once 
invited to visit 





John Habberton, 
280 pages, 136 
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INK. 

ILLUSTRATORS AND ILLUSTRATIONS. 

I SENIOR & CO., Wood -ngravers, 10 Spruce 
e St., New York. Service goodand prompt, 


> 





HALF-TONES. 


JERFECT copper half- tones, 1-col., x aN 
10c per in. THE YOUNGSTOWN ARC 
GRAVING CO., Youngstown, Ohic. 


+o —___—— 
LINOTYPE AND ) STEREOTYPE METAL, 


MANUFACTURE the | best linotype, stereotype 
and electrotype metals in the world. Get my 
wrices before ordering. (Out-of-town — so- 
icited, I. SHONBERG, 174 Hudson S8t., N. 
+o 


PRESS CLIPPINGS. 


Y ATIONAL PRESS INTEL. CO., the largest bu- 

4 reau in existence for re ading all the papers 

- the United States and Canada for subscribers. 

. H. BECKER, 2 Wash. Terrace, W. 186 St., N. Y. 
+o a 
DISTRIBU TING. 


| HHUHHHHA AH HHRRABA ARAN 


HOWE ADDRESSING CO 
2U8 So. 4th St., Philade Iphia. 
Delivery by spec ‘ial messenger of Calen- 


EN: 





I 
A 
A 
A 





> > > 


dars, Pamphlets, Books, Circulars, Cata- 
A logues, ete., with or without receipts. 
CCCCCCCCCCCCC CC CCC CCCCCCCCCCCCCCC( C 


_ = 
CARBON PAPER. 
Ts “honey bee” as a manufacturer is a pro- 
nounced success. We use his product inthe 
manufacture of our Wax Typewriter or Pen Car- 
bon Papers. With our wax carbons but one re- 
sult is secured —a perfect cop; “Not the dirty, 
sticky, smutty kind.” Sample book sent for a 
stamp. \\ HITFIELD CARBON PAPER WORKS, 
Red Bank, N. J. 
—_——_—+ 
ADVERTISING NOVELTIES. 
-. IN sonaine Confederate money for only 
> 500% CHAS. D, BARKER, Atlanta, Ga. 


_ warmest of all PRINTERS’ INK babies is THE 
D-WRITER, St. Louis. Ten cents brings 


sample copy. World’s Fair City, 1903. 
yo! the purpose of inviting announcements 
of Advertising Novelties likely to benefit 


reader ax well as advertiser, 4 lines will be in- 


serted under this head once for one dollar. 


i 
NEWSPAPER POSITIONS. | 


YUBLISHERS who have vacancies 
to fill in editorial or business de- 
partment positions want the best 
available candidates. The quickest, 
surest way to find them, without ex- 
pense and without precipitating an 
avalanche of applic: ants, is to commu- 
nicate with Fernald’s Newspaper Men's 
Exchange, Telephone y+ Office, 15 
Cedar Street, Springfield, Mass. 





wo 





MISCP.LLANEOUS. 
wit exchange space with weeklies and mail- 
order papers. INDEPENDENT, Grant, Mich. 
heen by mail, puncture proof, $6 ee Anti- 
7.50, 


actus, Pleasure to ride. RUADSTER 
CYCLE WU. RES, Camden, N J. 


M° tPHINE, opium, laudanum, cocaine and 
liquor habits pe rmanently and painlessly 
cured at home. No detention from business . no 
inconvenience , action immediately ; leaves + 
tem of patient in natural, he valthy wet A ag 
without desire for drugs. Cure guaranteed for 


210. Write for particulars. DR. LONG CO, At 
lanta, Ga. Reference; Capital City National 
Bank, Atlanta, 























PRINTERS’ INK. 


PAPER. 


A“ kinds of paper, all degrees of quality. Ev- 

weight, color and finish. No matter 
what a8 are going to print, before you select 
the paper write to us and mention what you 
want. Wecan ~y he — assistance to you. We 
have ft. Bat ing a per r line and the price 
. Lo SSETT « SUTPHIN, 45 Beekman St., 





te 
PHOTO ENGRAVING. 


THE, STANDARD ENGRAVING CO., 61 Ann 
st., New York. 





ae JTON ENGRAVING Cv. 

Designing and engraving by all 
methods. Correspondence solicited. 
St., New York City. 
te finest engraving plant in 
Our half-tone 


modern 
130 Fulton 





the world. 
lates are awe n everywhere 





as the best. GILL ENGRAVING Cvw., 
140 Fifth Ave., New York. 
tor — 
*PRINTERS, 


pt uEASE send samples of your printed matter 
and get our prices. We do good work at 

very low prices. Stereotyping done. THE GEM 
CITY, Fort Madison, lowa. 


W HEN you need office stationery send sample 

of what you are now using and let me quote 
prices. It will cost you ee will pre — 
save you many dollars. High grade work at low 
grade prices. WILCOX, THE PRINTER, Milford, 


ew York. 
W 3x5 inches in size, wire stitched, fine paper, 
y color of ink, 1,000 bookle' ts for $10; 5,000 for 
3 Rpg gegen writing copy, if so de 
sir nake a small additi nal charge 
PRINTERS’ INK PRESS, 10 Spruce St., le 
—————+o+———_ 
FOR SALE. 


207% Campbell complete 3r tapeless, $450. 
WANNER’S PRINTERS’ WAKEHOUSE, 298 
Dearborn St., Chicago 
ie SALE Philadelphia — weekly newspaper 
Republican ; fine opening for a politic al ca- 
reer. Low price. BRADNER, Station” F,” Phila, 


| inne issue of PRINTERS’ 
4 read by many newspaper men and printers, 
as well as by advertisers. If you want to buy a 
paper, or to sell a paper, or type or ink, the thing 
to do is toannounce your desire in a classified 
advertisement in PRINTERS’ INK. The cost is but 
25 cents a line. As a rule, one insertion will do 
the business. Address PRINTERS’ INK, 10 Spruce 
8%., New York. 


E print an attractive, booklet, 8 pages, 





INK is religiously 





| ase SALE-—Street car advertising, billposting 

and house to house distributing a ss, 
On account of having taken charge of the ‘ Thy- 
mon Drug Co. which will require al) of my at- 
tention | offer the prosperous business of the 
Young Advertising Company for sale, which 
amounts to eight thousand | dollars a year, gross. 
This can be increased 4 proper management. 
This is an unusually good opportunity. Full par- 
ticulars to those meaning business. Address or 





eall A. C. YOUNG, 18 North Third St., Harris- 
burg, Pa. 
BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES. 


DVERTISE your business by publishing a 

newspaper of your own on an economical 

nl Send for full paepouere. J. HARTLEY, 
15 Vandewater St., New 


a6 SECU RES, for bright young man 
82,600 one-third iutereet’ with charge of 
», at $30 a week salary, in long es- 
tablished spe 5 agency, representing list prom 
inent dailies Address, for interview, 
“RESP ONSIBLE ” care Printers’ Ink. 


rT Ex4s oil stocks of the ri ght kind will make 

you more money quicker than any other 
investment nowadays. The Texas gushers are 
now flowing more oil than all the rest of the 
world combined. Fora short time you can buy 
development stock at 25e. per share in a compa- 
ny right in the midst of the oil fields. Write to 
us at once, BELGIAN VIL CO., 1b0 La Salle St., 
Chicago, 





Chicago offic 
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ADVERTIS 'G MEDIA 
ea CHRONICLE, Princeton, Ky. 








T= GOLFER, Boston. . Oldest golf publication 


in America. 

T= GOLFER, Boston. 
in America. 

ble GOLFER, 
in America. 

Be ny dra Boston. 
in America. 

T= GOLFE Bs 
in Americ 


“Oldest golf publication 
Boston. Oldest golf publication 
. Oldest golf publication 


Boston. Oldest golf publication 





EC caneanedl Princeton, Ky., 


[= is rate 1 1,800 
weekly in plain figures. 


I ARDWARE DEALERS’ MAGAZINE, sam- 
ple copy 10 cents, New York City. 

é ag reach mail-order buyers at 10c pine, use 
AGENTS’ GU IDE, Wilinington, Del 

age nis serving their c lients 


4 oY ERTISING 


honestly, call up TOILETTES ; estab. 188: 


1 INCH $1-~ 25,000 cire ulation guaranteed. 
FARM AND HOME, Homer, Mich. 
40) WORDS, 5 times, 25 cents. DAILY ENTER 
PRISE, Brockton Circulation 6,800, 
\ ANUFACTURERS’ JOUKNAL; sample copy 
4 10 cents. 20 Montague St., Brookly: N.Y. 
CENT a word, 25,000 « circulation guaranteed. 
No ads taken for less than 2c. FARM AND 
HOME, Homer, Mich. 





Mass. 











R EACH the best Sonthern farmers by planting 
your ads in FARM AND TRADE, Nashville, 





Tenn. Only 10c. a line. 
NY perscn advertising in PRINTERS’ INK to 
4 the amount of $10 or more is entitled to re- 


ceive the paper for one year 
DS for the WESTERN SCOUT, Wichita, Kan. 
4 Official organ Improved Order of Red Men 
State of Kansas. Order growing rapidly. 
oe te STAR, Wichita, Kan., reaches over half 
the rural families in Sedgwick Co., pon.45,000, 
though there are 14 othe r local news weeklies. 


DVERTISERS’ GUIDE, New Market, N 
4 Circulatic WO. rample fre d 
postpaid l year, Aad rate, le, line. 24th. 


] EFORE buying or se ling 8 farm re ad FARM 
LOANS AND CITY BON 155 Salle St., 
Chicago, Il. Sample copy ocentin; one year, $1. 


yur SUN, one of the leading weeklies of the 
Cherokee Nation. Ads in its columns at 
tract attention. Wki.KS & CHAPMAN, publish 
ers, Vian, I. ‘I 
f ee 
helpful as 
World’s Fair City, 
copy ; $l a year. 
y you wish to reach the bottling trade of this 
country, advertise in the AMERICAN CARBONA 
TOR AND BOTTLER, 67 Liberty St., 
tablished in 1881. 


( NLY 50c. per line » for each insertion in entire 
list of 100 country papers, located mostly in 

New York, New Jersey and Pennsylvania. UNION 

PRINTING CO., 15 Vandewate r St., N. Y. 


“~~ aSne RS and othe with premium goods 

please — catalogues and p ices to 

THE ° STHFINDE PUB. CO., Pathfinder Post 

office, Dist. of Coil. (av. cir. 30,000, 
agate line). 


I ELGIAN HARE RECORD, Macon, Mo., ‘ 

yages. Only journal having an English’ de- 
partment supplied by English judges and breed- 
ers. Send 2c. stamp forsample copy ; 50c. for yrs 
subscription. Special adv. rates on application. 


K EY WEST, Florida, Re ad and advertise in 
the Key West Al) VERTISER, the only news 
paper ever published in the most southern point 
in the U.S. Established 11 years; 8 fol. pages. 
Only 90 miles from Havana, Cuba. J.T. Ball, Mgr. 


7 GEM CITY, Ft. Madison, lowa. Swern 

average circulation during 1900, 585 daily, 
1,327 weekly Average for March, April and May, 
1901, 606 daily, 1,375 weekly. Best and cheapest 
advertising mediums in city. Special low rates 
to responsible agents and large advertisers, 











J 











Qe. Close 


are others, but none so practical and 
THE AD-WRITER, St. Louis. 
1903. 10 cents brings sample 


New York. Es 








10 cents an 
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O reach mail order buyers,try PENNY MONTH- 
LY ; 10c. a line; cire’n 2%, 060 ; Youngstown, 0. 

p's ASSAIC CO. PRESS. 
Nine 8-page bef suburban papers, 12 to 


15 miles from New Yor k City. Total circulation, 


2,600. Classified ads, 5 lines, 50c. per month. 
Display advertising, $1.50 per inc ‘h per month. 
Main office, 266 fain Street, Paterson, New 
Jersey. 


ere ANNALS OF GYNECOLOGY AND PEDI 
ATRY—the only journal in New England de- 
voted to gyne cology, obstetrics, abdomine! sur- 
gery and the diseases of children. Fourteenth 
year, strongly established. $1.50 the a A 
vertising rates upon applic: ation. THE : 
PUBLISHING Cu., 148 Pearl St., Boston, 


i iar Wrightsville TELEGRAPH is the 

1ome print newspaper published in the 
eastern section of York Co. It covers the richest 
section of Pe nnsylvania and goes into the homes 
of well-to-do farmers every wee It carries 
eighteen to twenty columne of advertising. For 
rites address THE TkLEGRAPH PUB. CO., 
Wrightsville, Pa. 


FFIDAVIT—I, F. 








only all 


3oyle, publisher of the 
i Houston WEEKLY TIMES, beingduly sworn, 
say that the average number of copies each 
issue printed and circulated since ee 1900, 
of the paper, has been 1,408. E. P OL , Pub- 
lisher. Subscribed and sworn to be ia me, this 
lith day of January, 191. S. E. TRACY, Notary 
ri in and for Harris ( ‘ounty, Tex. 


$6 ()UR NEW POSSESSIONS” should be in- 
cluded in the ter itory covered by your 
advertising. “ Our new people” are craving for 
your goods. Tell them what you have by adver 
tising in our list of over five hundred newspa- 
vers of Cuba, Porto Rico, Mexico, Central and 
South America. Send for rates. 
OPTIMUS & CO., 19% Broadway, New York. 
The 


tie FREIE PRESSE, Wilmington, Del. 
only German newspaper—a daily 21 years in 
existence - published in Delaware, and the only 
one between Philadelphia, Reading and Balti- 
more 
If you want to reacha good German trade, 









place your advertisement in the columns of 
this paper. Results prove the value of the me- 
dium. Write for sample copies and advertising 
rates. 


Tes best adv ’g medium in Dodge County,Minn. 

the greatest agricultur: “ and dairy region 
in the State—is the Don« NTY REPUBLICAN. 
Est. 1867. Through no other saan can the well- 
to-do constituency of this paper be reached so 
economically as through the REPUBLICAN. All 
home print. The best menippet comntey printing 
establishment in the State. REPUBLICAN cat 
ries more ads, at a higher rate, than any paper 
in Dodge County—it re ‘ches the people. For rates 
and samples address B. A. SHA\ ER, publis sher, 
Kasson, Minn. 





bee cmnintinen 
ADVERTISEMENT CONSTRUCTORS. 


RTHUR F. SWETT, Omaha Building, Chicago. 


4 Mail order business only. 
\ hes me about my business-bringing ads. 
. L. GOODWIN, Malden, Mass. 








writes 


\ ™M. WOODHOUSE, JK., Trenton, N. J, 
advertising that inspires confidence. 
I ITTLE talks thas hit me heart of your busi 
4 ness. SD SCARBORO, Brouklyn, 
re tY a dollar’s worth of Peterson's Pe “ap nt 
Paragraphs P. O. BOX 77, Buffalo, N. 
\ ELVILLE E. TRUX, Hartford, (onn., writer, 
4 illustrator, printer. Fine booklets specialty 
dF ERS, add a mail order department 
Reo cRAW, 115 Der arborn St., Chicago, Ill 
IR*#TOL Dropsy advertising is 
Send your label, M. P. GOULI 
nett Bidg., N. Y. 














ome work 
) CO., Ben 


RE the services ; of an “expe rienced adman 
BoA a oA le Migr ya your EDWIN 
$ KARNS, a347 FE. 42d 8 
. sent me will bring you an 9 


» Cc 
a0 increase yous trade. This 
acquainted. C. B. PERKINS, 32 Globe 
Boston, Mass 
ACK THE JINGLER’S ” best of fads 
Is writing rhyming business ads, 
Of pith and point, for every use 
His New York address is 10 Spruce. 


, Chicago. 

which will 

just to get 
Building 


ve 
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page booklet, $: four trial ads, 

business subject, $25; 
i rvice $6 pe month up, owing toamount 
of woik. FRANK B . WILSON, Kenton, Ohio, 


BARGAIN for storekeepers. Ten original, 
4 busine ee-besnging advertisements, to fit 4 
inch space, for 25 cash. Satisfaction guaranteed 
STARK ADWRITE RS, Star B ldg. » Washington, D.C 


( YOP Y for 8 
; advice on any 








AUNCTIING a new business ! Whether it wi ~ 

4 bean ocean liner or a catboat may depend 
on the advertising. Let us start you right. 
SNYDER & 7 HNSt )N, Advertising \\riters and 


Agents, Woman's Temple, Chicago. 
PESRY, FERRIS, —__ his (FF) mark, 
1049 Drexel Building, P’ hilade ‘Iphia. 
Adwriter and designer. lustrated magazine 


and trade journal ads chiefly—the kind you see 

first ona page,and remember. Write for sam 

ples, inclosing some of your present ads. 

W E offer irtellig: nt service in writing and i!- 
lustrating advertisements effective, weil 


written, nicely displayed ads. Advertisements 
put in type and electrotypes furnished. We do 
all or any desired part of this work. Price rea- 


sonable. GEORGE P. 
St., New York. 


YHE world gives its admiration, not to the 
man who does what nobody else attempts 
to do, but to the man who does best what multi 
tudes do well.”” We write convince ing adverti 
ing and illustrate it too if vou like 
THE HEBER MACDONAI DCO., 
St. James Bldg., New York, 
lL hone 1748 Madison Sq. Bway & 6th st. 


ROWELL & CO., 10 Spruce 





DWRITERS and designers should use this 
4 column to increase their business. The 
price is only 2% cents a line, being the cheapest 
of any medium publishe d, ‘conside ring circula 
tion and influence. PRINTERS’ INK has over one 
hundred imitators, yet PRINTERS’ INK covers all 
their territory besides its own chosen field. A 
number of the most successful adwriters have 
won tame and fortune through persistent use of 
this column. They began small and kept at it 
You may do likewise. Address orders, PRINT- 
ERS’ INK, 10 Spruce St., New York 








MELVILLE E. TRUX, 
HARTFORD, CONN. 


* PrinTeEks’ INK,” 
Street 
New York City 
Gentlemen: 
When 


under ‘ 


10 Spruce 


my two-line advertise- 





ment, ertisement Cx 





tructors,’’ expires, kindly disc 


tinue it until further notice 


I do not care to take on too 
much work during the coming hot 
weather, preferring to catch up 
with present orders, and take a 


short vacation. _. While that little 


advertisement runs there is not 
much chance for a rest. 

Thanking you for all past 
courtesies, and hoping to again 
enlist your valuable aid in the 
1utumn, I remain 

Very truly your 
Mecyitce E, Trux 
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Our Printing 


Printing is advertising. Our 
printing has always careful con- 
sideration from that standpoint— 
first and last. The better printing 
it is the more it advertises. We 
relieve you from all the worry and 
bother about printing—we are open 
to suggestions and combine them 
with our practical experience and 
unexcelled equipment to do the 
best printing that can be had along 
the line of business printing. We 
will print your booklets, folders 
and circulars and give them that 
striking, distinguished appearance 
which makes them stick out head 
and shoulders above common 


printing. Our prices are moderate. 


PRINTERS’ INH PRESS, 
10 Spruce St., New York. 
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PRINFERS’ INK. 


A JOURNAL FOR “ADVERTISERS. 

ta Issped every Wednesday. Ten cents a 
Copy: ., Subscription rice five dojlars a year, 
io adV¥e.ce.- Siz dollars ¢ Ayuired. No. back 
numbers, .; . ue . oe ‘ 

tar Being printed from plates, it 1s always »os- 
sible to igsua a new edition of five hundred cop- 
ies for $°0, or a lavges number at tae same rate. 

(ar Publishers desiring tosubdseribe for PRINT 
ERS’ In fot thé benedt of advy. patrons may, on 
application, obtain special tomiidential terms. 

tar If any person who has not paid for it is re- 
ceiving PRINTERS’ INK it is because some one has 
subscribed in his name, Every paper is stopped 
at the expiration of the time paid for. 

ADVERTISING RATES : 7 

Classified advertisements 25 cents a line: six 
words tothe line; pearl measure; display 5v cents 
a line; 15 linesfto the inch. $100a page. Special 
position twenty-five per cent additional, if grant- 
ed; discount, five per cent for cash with order. 


OFFICES: NO. 10 SPRUCE ST. 
London Agent, F.W. Sears, 50-52 Ludgate Hill, E.C. 
NEW YORK, JUNE 26, 1got. 














MATRIMONIAL advertisements are 
responsible for a great deal of hu- 
man misery. 








WHAT you get out of your ad- 
vertising space depends on what 
you put in it. 





THE experience gained through 
losing to-day may bring a large 
profit to-morrow. 


IF some men profited by the er- 
rors they make it would keep them 
busy declaring dividends. 


WHEN a man has faith in an 
advertising medium it is usually 
based upon previous results. 


A worD to the wise may be suf 
ficient, but a full page advertise 
ment is usually more convincing. 


THE tracing of results from 
some advertising would be bevond 
the abilities of “Old Sleuth” him- 
self. 





of June 10 estimates that the six 
roads operating between Chicago 
and Buffalo will have expended at 
least $200,000 on advertising for 
the Pan-American Exposition be- 
fore that fair is closed. 


THE ad should not only be defi- 
nite, but Should be aimed at a defi- 
nite class of people. The popu- 
lation contains every sort of hu- 
man, and the first work of adver- 
tising is winnoWing your wheat 
from that of other folks, 
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“TONSORIAL emporium” and 
“barber shop” illustrate two meth- 
ods of advertising—the one using 
the biggest words, the other the 
shorter and more expressive. 
AMPLE space is an important 
factor in an ad, but not necessar- 
ily the chief one. Napoleon was 
“four inch single column” physi- 
cally, yet he stood out above all 
Europe for twenty years. Na- 
poleonic ads are perfectly feasible. 


THE fiscal year 1901 seems like- 
ly to exceed any preceding year in 
its record of exports from the 
United States. The steady growth 
of our exports from $392,000 in 
1870 to $835,000 in 1880, $1,030,- 
000,000 in 1892 and $1,394,000,000 
in 1900 has been a subject of much 
attention and much favorable com- 
ment, but it seems that Ig0I is to 
surpass the record of the year 1900 
and bring the export figure nearly 
if not quite to the billion and a 
half mark. The farmers are ap- 
parently the chief beneficiaries in 
this remarkable increase in our 
exports, and are in the fiscal year 
1901 showing greater gains in their 
exports than are the manufactur- 
ers, whose record in 1899 and 1900 
showed a greater percentage of 
growth than those engaged in ag- 
riculture. 





THE International Year Book, 
a cyclopedia of the world’s prog- 
ress im every department of hu* 
man knowledge, for the year 1900, 
is a volume that makes a man en- 
thusiastic upon examination. Its 
goo pages are packed with infor- 
mation; not merely dry records of 
a year’s facts and statistics, but 
presenting debated questions with 
a view to showing the opposing 
conclusions held, by allowing ex- 
perts in each class to indicate what 
their particular theories involve. 
The year 1900 having been a cen- 
sus year and eventful in other re- 
spects, the book is exceptionally 


interesting. The adwriter who 
looks into it occasionally will 
readily agree that three dollars, 


the price in cloth binding asked 
for it by Messrs. Dodd, Mead & 
Co. (New York), often represents 
the value of a single fact or figure 
gleaned from its pages. 
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A PRICE or a few succinctly stat- 
ed facts will sometimes illustrate 
an ad better than a picture. 


One of the newest and brightest 
of the many publications for liter- 
ary workers is called How to 
Write, issued for the Sprague Cor- 
respondence School of Journalism 
by the Sprague Publishing Com- 
pany, of Detroit, Mich. With a 
view to advising the writing pub- 
lic as to his needs and his idea of 
acceptable matter the editor de- 
votes several columns to a consid- 
eration of the faults of the many 
contributions he receives, and 
hopes in this way to benefit con- 
tributors to the American Boy 
and readers of How to Write. In 
no case is a contribution criticised 
without the permission of its 
writer and in no case is the writ- 
er’s name revealed. Taken as a 
whole, the paper is a very credit- 
able production, even if it does 
paraphrase a well known expres- 
sion and call itself “The little 
schoolmaster for literary workers.” 





Many periodicals obtain free 
advertising through interesting 
extracts from forthcoming arti- 


cles. These extracts vary in size 
from a two or three line para- 
graph to a half column, are print- 
ed on one side of the paper, made 
into convenient form and sent to 
editors throughout the country 
with an invitation to them to use 
whatever they like. When mak- 
ing up the forms in newspaper of- 
fices before going to press, it fre- 
quently happens that the columns 
justify less a few lines. In this 
emergency the foreman skirmishes 
around for ‘“‘fillers’—reprint or 
other standing matter. This is 
where the extracts come in. Some- 
where in the extract the name and 
issue of the paper distributing it 
appears and due credit is always 
given. The interest created by 
this extract often results in a de- 
sire to read the entire article and 
many persons buy the paper cred 
ited. In this way the extract does 
double duty; first and primarily 
as a “filler,” and secondly and de- 
signedly as an advertisement for 
the periodical issuing it, 
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Mr. S. C. BECKWITH some years 
ago made a loan to the Memphis 
Appeal Company of $30,000, on 
becoming its agent, which loan 
was to be repaid in monthly in- 
stalments of $1,000, out of mon- 
eys coming into Beckwith’s hands 
from advertisements obtained by 
him and published by said news 
paper. This arrangement contin- 
ued until the newspaper went into 
the hands of a receiver, who gave 
notice that he would ignore the 
agreement with defendant but 
would publish the advertisements 
and collect therefor, Beckwith, 
however, under advice of his 
counsel, continued to make collec- 
tions and apply them on_ said 
agreement, and it was to recover 
these collections that this action 
was brought, and the court of last 
resort of New York State has 
unanimously affirmed the position 
so taken by Mr. Beckwith. The 
victory was only obtained after a 
long struggle extending over a 
period of over five years and two 
trials and three appeals. 


McCall's Magazine, published 
monthly by the McCall Company, 
of New York City, has a circula- 
tion of over 200,000 copies each 
issue. Its subscription price is 
fifty cents a year or five cents for 
single copies. An intelligent and 
observant servant maid who had 
her attention first called to this 
magazine inore than five years ago 
by receiving a sample copy with 
some purchases she had made, 
thinks it a wonderful paper and 
says she gets many valuable sug- 
gestions from its pages. After 
reading it she sends it to her sis- 
ter in Sweden, who is a dress- 
maker, and this Sister, although 
unable to read English, finds the 
illustrations of patterns published 
in McCall's both valuable and 
available in her work, and should 
a copy fail to reach her, says she 
would miss it very much. Sub- 
scribers of this class read adver 
tisements carefully, and it would 
seem from an inspection of the 
pages of the magazine that those 
who use the advertising columns 
of McCall’s—and there are a good 
many of them—know a good thing 
when they see it, 
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PREJUDICE is a silent devil, work- 
ing in the dark and striking blows 
that cannot be parried. Never 
arouse it in your advertising. 





GETTING the ad next to reading 
matter is only half of the particu- 


lar trick; attention to the quality 
of the reading matter that will 
come next is the other half. There 


are some kinds of reading matter 
that will make a mar. throw down 
the publication that prints it. 


Foop has a certain attractive 
power that the hotel or restaurant 
manager will do well to take into 
account, Seasonable dainties in 
the window make passersby hun- 
gry, especially in hot weather. In 
the window of one of Childs’ 
Broadway cafes the hot weather 
display consists of boxes of gra- 
ham crackers, dishes of strawber- 
ries and other cool-looking fare 





that is well calculated to arouse 
the most sluggish summer appe- 
tite. 

THE Daily Story Publishing 


Company is a Chicago corporation 
syndicating fiction to metropolitan 
newspapers. The St. Louis Globe- 
Democrat, one of its subscribers, 
published these stories, and in one 
case inadvertently omitted to print 
the copyright notice that goes with 


each story. The American Press 
Association, which sends out mat- 
ter to newspapers in plate form, 


clipped the story in question from 
the Globe-Democrat and sent it to 
its customers. This precipitated 
legal action on the part of the 
Daily Story Publishing Company 
as to the right of the Press Asso- 
ciation to use the copyrighted 
story. Judge Kohlsaat decided 
that the act of a subscriber in us- 
ing a copyrighted story without 
notice of the copyright owned by 


the company which had issued it 
does not give another company a 
right to appropriate the story. 
How the latter company is to 
know that the story is copyrighted 
when the law expressly makes it 
binding that notice of copyright 


should be printed on each piece of 
copyrighted matter put forth, ap- 
pears ‘to be one of those judicial 
corners that need a sweeping out. 


THE points wherein your busi 
ness differs from your competitor's 
ought to be made the basis of your 
advertising argument. 


BETTER not advertise at all than 
fill space with weak, pointless mat 
noth 


ter. 3etter not be than be 
ing,” say the Chinese. 

A MAN who is suddenly invited 
to make one of a party to visit 
Europe immediately becomes an 
omnivorous devourer of facts re- 
lating to Europe. A man who is 


suddenly convinced that it is pos- 
sible for him to afford a furnace 
or a windmill acquires an appetite 
for heating and pumping facts in 


precisely the same manner, and 
will never have enough of them 
until the deal is concluded. These 


things explain why advertising 
matter that appears to be exceed- 
ingly lengthy is often found to be 
the best. 


INK have 
quarter 


READERS of PRINTERS’ 
doubtless observed the 
page advertisement of the Wash- 
ington Star that appears every 
week, always on a_ right-hand 
page, the remainder of _ the 
page being filled with and al 
ways facing a full page of reading 
matter. Such a position as this is 
difficult to give, but the Star is 
such a good paper ! The price for 
inserting a quarter page advertise 
ment in Printers’ INK is $25 each 
insertion. For a special position, 
if granted, 25 per cent extra is al- 
ways demanded. Therefore, the 
price for a quarter of a page, in 
the position occupied by the Wash- 
ington Star, is $31.25 a week or 
$1,650 a vear—which everybody 
admits is cheap. 


The Pittsburg Times, an excel- 
lent paper, recently authorized 
Mr. Perry Lukens, Jr., their New 


York agent, to engage for them a 
quarter page in PRINTERS’ INK, in 
a position similar to that accorded 
to the Washington Star, at the 
fixed price of $1,650. The Times 
has the largest circulation in Pitts 
burg and is a desirable paper, but 
owing to the difficulty of according 
the position specified in the order 
it was declined. It was declined 
with sincere regret, 
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THE New York Daily Tribune 
uses a hand stamp upon which ap- 
pear these words: “High Water 
Mark Circulation 188,600 Copies 





Daily Tribune.” How is that for 
high ? 
Tue International Navigation 


Company and the American Red 
Star line have issued some adver- 
tising cards from their New York 
offices that are gems in their way. 
Not really advertising—but gems. 


A CORRESPONDENT claims that the 
advertisements in the Farmington 
(Me.) Chronicle are distinctly 
good, both in contents and compo- 
sition. The management is said 
to encourage frequent changes, a 
policy that is likely enough to pro- 
duce the results outlined above. 


AN interesting case recently de- 
cided in an English court was an 
action to recover the cost of ad- 
vertisements inserted in a paper 
called Commerce. A prominent 
feature of the journal was the 
publication of illustrated articles 
describing great English indus- 
trial and commercial undertak- 
ings Later the publishers of 
Commerce founded the Article 
Club, the membership of which 
consisted .of leading representa- 
tives of commerce and industry, 
only one house in each trade hav- 
ing representation on the member- 
ship list. It was a condition of 
membership that each firm should 
become the subject of an illustrat- 
ed article, and that in return, ac- 
cording to the plaintiff's case and 
to the practice apparently follow- 
ed, compensation should be given 
in the form of an advertisement in 
Commerce. The defendants al- 
leged that as an incentive to their 
joining the club the plaintiffs 
falsely represented the circulation 
of Commerce to be 10,000 a week, 
whereas it was little more than 
3,000, and on that ground they re- 
fused to pay the amount claimed. 
The whole affair .seemed to be 
clothed in cunning and circum- 
locutory language. On the con- 
clusion of the evidence and the 
speeches from counsel, the jury 
returned a verdict for the plaintiff 
and judgment was given for the 
sum named, with costs, 
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SMALL words with big meaning 
are usually found in the best ads. 


A BOOKLET may be lightened and 
made doubly entertaining when its 
facts are woven into the action of 
a little story. For ex- 
ample, in this season of fall litera- 
ture preparations one can get up 
a brochure under the title, “The 
Tale of a Fall Overcoat—Your 
Fall Overcoat, Perhaps.” A fall 
overcoat is a wonderfully interest- 
ing piece of wear when its story 
is gone into in detail. It has its 
real beginnings several years be- 
fore it reaches the retailer's coun- 
ters. The first chapter of its story 
is set upon a sheep ranch in the 
West, probably, and in this first 
chapter one an excellent op- 
portunity of calling attention to 
the superior quality of cloth, as 
well as to use an odd illustration 


“susiness 


has 


that will pertain strictly to one’s 
subject. Other chapters may be 
made about the silk that comes 
from Japan or China or France, 
the cotton from the South, the 
thread, linings, buttons, hooks, 
velvet and other items in the gar- 
ment’s making. Each will con- 


tribute its separate bit. The plan- 
ning and making also lend them- 
selves to description, and when a 
man is told where his fall over- 
coat is designed, cut and sewed 
he is sure to take an interest in it. 
Throughout the whole yarn there 
is plenty of opportunity to empha- 
size the garment’s goodness. <A 
story of this kind can be applied 
to many lines of business, is capa- 
ble of endless illustration and is 
sure to be attractive if well han- 
dled. One of the most entertain- 
ing booklets thi ut the writer ever 


saw was called “The Cost of Be- 
ing a Drum Major,” and told in 
detail where each individual bit 
of a drum major’s uniform came 
from. Many countries contribut- 
ed to it, and when one realized 
the trouble that the maker was 


put to in getting it together he 
thought the price very reasonable. 
The one requisite in the telling of 
such a story is that the teller be 
skillful enough to boil his narra- 
tive into reasonable compass, giv 
ing as much of the history as he 
can, short of tiring the reader, 
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Every mortal loves to see him- 
self in print, even though it be 
print of an adverse nature. A 
paper stamped “marked copy” is 
so morally certain to be opened 
and searched that one wonders 
why some advertiser has never hit 
upon the scheme of mailing copies 
of a publication himself, marking 


his own ad with the red fist. 
ONE woman voices her objec- 


tions to the practice of intruding 
advertisements in the dialogue of 
the play, according to the New 
York Times, and says such irrele- 
vant remarks should not be toler- 
ated by the feminine element. In 
fact, she hints that some women 
are making a blacklist of such 
firms and articles advertised in 
this way. Objections are also 
made to the announcements in the 
programmes that so-and-so makes 
the hats, shoes and clothing worn 
on the stage, and the lady making 
these objections says that the man- 
agers Owe it to womankind to stop 
bargain counter advertising on 
their stages and give them pro- 
grammes that will not ruin their 
gloves every time they are han- 
dled. This, it is said, should be 
done in consideration of the gen- 
erous concessions made by women 
in the matter of skyscraping mil- 
linery. 
set atili 
CONSULT THE MONTREAL 
“STAR.” 
MonTREAL, June 15, 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 
Can you give me the address of any 
publication, magazine or book devoted 


I9go!, 


to the promotion of newspaper circu- 
lation and circulation methods in gen- 
eral? Believe me, 
Very truly yours, 
Horace Davis, Adv. Mer. 
Newspaperdom, a New York 


weekly devoted to newspaper 
methods, prints frequent and ex- 
tended discussions of this sub- 
ject. No book exists that makes 
a specialty of its exploitation In 
a little volume on “Making a 
Country Newspaper,” issued by 
the Dominion Company, of Chi 
cago, tthere is a chapter on “The 


Circulation.” A study of the 
methods of the best papers is apt 
to yield better results than any 


matter to be-gleaned from book 
—[Ebviton PRINTERS’ INK, 
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SHOULD BUY THE A. N. D. 
June 15, 1901. 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 


Will you kindly favor me with a list 


of trade papers covering manufacturers 
of jewelry, watches, clocks, ete., type- 
makers, smali printing presses, cte., 
harness, saddles and horse furniture, 
china, crockery and glassware, musical 






instruments and carpets, same as your 
valuable publication does the advertis- 
ing field, and oblige, 

J. W. P. Bunnine, 


90 Humboldt St., 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


The publications probably most 
be: 


















serviceable to you would 

Jewelry, watches, clocks, etce., Phila- 
delphia (Va.) Aecys ? circulation 
12,500"; typemakers, small printing 
presses, ete., Chicago (Ill) Jnland 
Printer circulation 15,837 harness, 
saddles and horse furnit Rome (N. 
Y.) Harness Ga te ulation 4,007; 
china, crocke ware, Chicago 
(I1l.) Glass World, circu 
lation 2,25¢ ical instruments, New 
York (N. VWusic Trade Review, 
circulation and carpets, Phila 
delphia (1 ‘rican Carpet and 
Upholstery circulation 2,250*. 

* Estimated 

CINCINNATI, June 13, 1901. 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 

I would take it as a great favor if 
you yuld kindly send me a list of what 
is, in your opinion, the leading weekly 
newspaper of each of the principal re 
ligious denominations, such as the, Jew- 





ish, Roman Catholic, Methodist, Bap- 
tist, Presbyterian, Lutheran, Episco 
palian, et« Should you ever’ have 
printed such a list kindly send me a 
copy of the issue of Pitnters’ INK 
containing same, for which I inclose 
ten cents in stamps 

Phanking you in advance, I remain, 

ours ti Leo WISE. 





‘he publications you appear to 


want are: 








Jewish—Cincinnati (Ohio) American 
Tsraelite circulation 23,5143 Roman 
Catholic—New York (N. Y.) Catholic 
Vews, circulation 40,000°%; Methodist 
Chicago (Ill.) Epworth Herald, circula 
tion 114,619; Baptist—Chicago (IIl.) 
Baptist Union circulation 28,334; 
Presbyterian—Cincinnati (Ohio) Her 
ald and Presbyter, circulation 17,500*; 
Lutheran—-Rock Island (Ill) Augus 
tana, circulation 1 55; Episcopalian 
New York (N. Y.) Churchman, cir 
culation 12,500*. 


*Estimated. 


~~ . 
Pennsylvania-Grit, of Williams- 
port, Pa., sends out a_ pretty 


“lucky penny” consisting of a new 
United States cent in an aluminum 


circle. It says: “Keep me and 
you will alway have money.” 
They are dainty enough, surely. 


\ million of ’em to each individ- 
ual recipient would perhaps exhi 
bit more concrete luckiness. 
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THE TRADE PRESS. 


TWO EXCELLENT REVIEWS OF THE 
FIELD FROM WHICH THE WINNER 
OF THE SIXTH SUGAR BOWL WILL 
BE TAKEN. FOR INFORMATION 
REGARDING SIXTH SUGAR BOWL 
SEE PAGE 29. 


At the dinner of the National 
Piano Manufacturers’ Association 
held at Delmonico’s, New York, 
on May 16, Mr. John C. Freund, 
of the Music Trades (New York) 
made a clever speech in answer to 
the toast, “The Trade Press.” 
Printers’ INK can find room only 
for the following selections: 

The rise of the trade or indus- 
trial press began in this country 
about thirty-five to forty years 
ago. Its great development has 
taken place during the last few 
years. To-day every industry is 
represented by a number of jour- 
nals, more or less excellent. 

The first music trade paper was 
published about thirty years ago. 
The attitude of the trade to it was 
largely one of indifference. The 
paper was regarded with suspicion 
by some, with disdain by others. 

When, however, it began to be 
recognized that there was a new 
force in the field, there were 
shrewd and not very scrupulous 
men who tried to capture it and 
use it to their own advantage. A 
fight for independence _ began, 
which for a long time was not 
very successful, because such were 
the animosities and jealousies be- 
tween the leading houses that they 
paid the various journals which 
had become established, and which 
they used as their personal organs, 
too well to permit them to have a 
soul of their own. 

Your trade press has been af- 
fected, especially of late years, by 
the general evolution in journal- 
ism. The individual, especially 
the editor, is no longer the factor 
he was. The long-winded editor- 
ial has seen its day. 

The truth is that the day has 
gone by when the community is 
willing to pay men to do its think- 
ing. To-day people want facts. 
They propose to do their own 
thinking. A trade paper must be 
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primarily, therefore, a newspaper, 
and, as it appeals to business men, 
its news must be full and accurate. 

The trade paper of the future 
will be a daily. It will be smaller 
in size, its advertising rates will 
be higher and the advertiser will 
not dream of expecting a column 
of “puff” free, for every line of 
advertising for which he pays. The 
time is not far off when the ad- 
vertiser will realize the utter 
worthlessness of a deadhead cir- 
culation, and he will, therefore, 
patronize only such sheets as have 
a legitimate, paid circulation. 

The first ps of a trade paper 
is to its readers, for without read- 
ers it has no right to advertisers. 
To obtain readers it must give, as 
I said, the news, with such intelli- 
gent comment upon it as may be 
acceptable. 

The publisher and editor of a 
trade paper must present a busi- 
ness proposition to the advertiser, 
and that proposition can only be 
in the way of an honest circula- 
tion among subscribers who pay. 
otherwise such a sheet is a mere 
paper of “puffs.” It is nothing 
but a scratch-belly for the manu- 
facturer and advertiser. 

The benefits of combination 
have been spoken of. It is the 
spirit of the age. It is an evolu- 
tion from the old, crude methods 
of competition to the newer and 
better methods of co-operation, 
but I warn you now to draw a line 
between the getting together of 
men in an industry for industrial 
and commercial purposes, to im- 
prove production, cheapen prices, 
raise wages, shorten hours for the 
wage earner, and the exploitation 
of an industry by outside specu- 
lators, gamblers and adventurers, 
who have no interest in that in- 
dustry except to suck it dry, and 
then let it shift for itself. 

We have seen successful com- 
binations made in sugar, in oil, 
steel and other great staples. 
Why? Because the men went into 
these combinations for industrial 
and commercial purposes. 

Mr. Havemeyer is still refining 
sugar; Mr. Rockefeller is still re- 
fining oil, and Mr. Frick and his 
friends are still making steel, but 
mark the difference in the case of 
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the men who organized other 
trusts. 

They w anted to exploit those in- 
dustries, squeeze out what they 
could, and then let the intention 
take care of themselves. After a 
time when dividends were passed, 
disorganizations followed and, in 
some cases, bankruptcy. 

The proper attitude of the trade 
press, therefore, to so-called trust 
formation can readily be deter- 
mined. .If a number of manufact- 
urers and dealers in an industry 


come together for a_ legitimate, 
commercial and industrial pur- 
pose, the trade press should not 


stand in the way, but on the other 
hand, if the trade press sees spec- 
ulators and outsiders attempting 
to exploit the industry for their 
own ends, it is its duty to sound a 
warning note. 

If I may speak on behalf of my 
co-laborers in the field of journal- 
ism, I would express the hope thz ut 
as you have made American musi- 

cal instruments “standard of the 
world,” you will assist us in mak- 
ing your American trade press, 
not only a credit to you, but also 
“standard of the world.” 

After all, we are but one fam- 
ily, whether we are manufacturers 
or dealers, supply men or trade 
paper men, and, “lest we forget.” 
let me add, the man at the bench 
—the mechanic—without whom 
we are nothing. 


From an excellent review of the 
same field by Leonard L. Cline, 
in a recent issue of Advertising 
Experience (Chicago), the follow- 
ing extracts are taken 

THE TRADE PRESS, 

As late as four years ago it was 
the rule with the majority of ad- 
vertisers in these journals to de- 
vote maybe fifteen minutes to the 
preparation of their announce- 
ments and leave the rest to the 
tender mercies of the printer, no 
further attention being given the 
matter until the cut and type were 
worn almost to illegibility. This 
svystem—or rather lack of system— 
would ordinarily be sufficient to 
kill any advertising proposition no 
matter what the merit of the pub- 
lication. That the trade journal 
continued to prosper in the face 
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of it was due to the actual interest 
of its readers in the subjects dis- 
cussed editorially as well as a de- 
mand for the things advertised. 

Even so prominent a journal as 
the Jron Age until a few years 
ago paid so little attention to 
typographical arrangement and 
presswork that it was the despair 
of the few advertisers who at- 
tempted to preserve some appear- 
ance of respectability in their an- 
nouncements, Yet the /ron Age 
found no difficulty in carrying 
from one hundred to one hundred 
and fifty pages of advertising 
weekly, and to-day its patronage, 
through the Chicago office alone 
and out of a territory limited to a 
part of three States, is said to ex- 
ceed sixty thousand dollars an- 
nually. 

Within the past four years, how- 
ever, the trade press has devel- 
oped as has no other branch of 
journalistic enterprise. 

Many publishers have employed 
the adwriter and artist to assist 
with ideas and suggestions those 
advertisers who appreciate the ser- 
vice, and to-day the advertising 
columns of many technical and 
trade journals will compare favor- 
ably with those of the more pre- 
tentious literary magazines. 

This is the age of the specialist, 
and in no other profession has he 
developed the influence he wields 
in journalism. To the advertiser 
the trade journal offers a concen- 
trated circulation. It is the text- 
book of the artisan and the mer- 
chant, the consumer and middle- 
man, with a percentage of buying 
power, in proportion to circula- 
tion, ten times greater than that 
of the magazine or the daily news- 
paper. Its readers may be ad- 
dressed with the assurance that 
they will appreciate a noint well 
taken, and for that reason it offers 
an exceptional field for education- 
al advertising. 

sities aa 
BECKWITH’S FORTUNE. 

Samuel C. Beckwith, 
the local editor of the Crisfield Leader, 
is said to have accumulated the snug 
little sum of two million dollars in the 
advertising agency business.—Easton 
(Md.) Ledger, 


who was once 


al 


CONTENTMENT is all right in its way, 
but it is death to business enterprise. 
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THE PHILADEL.PHIA “NORTH 
AMERICAN.” 


Among the magazines devoted 
to the interests of advertisers, one 
of the most attractive is the Ad- 
visor. None of PRINTERS’ INK’s 
babies is more promising. Was it 
La Rochfoucauld who said it was 
never safe to praise a woman’s vir- 


tue at the expense of her good 
looks? The mother of the 4d- 
visor was doubtless beautiful. In 
its issue for June the Advisor 


commends the American Newspa- 
per Directory but criticises the sys- 
tem that prevents it from accord- 
ing to an enterprising newspaper 
man the circulation he “is going 
to have” instead of only setting 
down what he probably did have. 
The article referred to is repro- 
duced below. 


The 
Newspaper 


American 
standard 


Advisor accepts the 
Directory as the 
in newspaper ratings. The obstacles 
which obstruct its efforts to get true 
and reliable information are many. At 
the same time the Advisor does believe 
that the American Newspaper Directory 
should amend its code so as to rate 
newspapers which are growing rapidly 
at somewhere near the correct figure. 
Take the case of the Philadelphia North 
American, which is rated as exceeding 
17,500. Now there is not a man in the 
United States—outside of the North 
American office—who knows better than 
the editor of the American Newspaper 
Directory that that paper is entitled to 
its kighest rating. Because, however, 
that paper ens expanded so rapidly dur- 
ing the past eighteen months that an 
annual or semi-annual detailed circu- 
lation statement would not do it jus- 
tice, it has failed to comply with the 
Directory rules and regulations. Thus, 
while the Directory gives it a rating of 
exceeding 17,500 copies daily, its own 
claims are that it enjoys an average of 
about 160,000 daily. The advertiser 
who purchases the Directory, therefore, 
fails to get what he pays for. 


The most conspicuous item on 
the first printed page of the Ameri- 
can Newspaper Directory reads as 
follows: 

Those who consult this Directory for 
newspaper circulations should bear in 
inind that it does not purport to give 
the actual issue of the paper for the 
day the book is referred to, but the es 
timate of the Directory editor of the 
average issue of the paper in question 
for a whole year preceding by some 
months the date of publication of the 
book. A copy of the next issue of the 
American Newspaper Directory will be 
presented to the first person who shall 
prove that any paper in this edition 
credited with a circulation rating by 
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entitled to a higher 
it receives. 


letter is actually 
letter rating than 

Few persons are better acquaint- 
ed with this paragraph than the 
business manager of the Philadel- 
phia North American. No straight 
out, clean circulation report from 
the office of the North American 
was ever obtainable by the editor 
of the Directory. Here is its de- 
scription, and the circulation rat- 
ings accorded for the past ten 
years, varying from 20,000 to 
17,500: 

North American; 
cept Sunda 


every morning ex- 
Republican; 16 pages 16x 





Sus subscription $3; established 1771; 
The North American Company, _ pub- 
lishers. Office, N. E. corner Broad and 
Sansom streets. Circulation: Rating 
varied from C in 1891 to Din 1895. In 
1896, D. In 1897, DZ. In 1898, D. 


In 1899, zD. In 1900, zD. 

It will be noted that of late the 
paper receives a “Z” rating, the 
meaning of which is explained by 
the Directory editor as follows: 


A Z rating indicates that a communi- 


cation received, in answer to an appli- 
cation for revision or correction of the 
circulation rating accorded to the pa- 
per, fell short of being a satisfactory 
circulation report because of one or 
more of the following shortcomings: 
1. It was not signed. 2. was not 
dated. 3. It failed to convey the neces- 
sary information. 4. It was not given 


with sufficient attention to detail. 5. It 
did not specify the time supposed to be 


covered by the report. 6. It did not 
cover a period of sufficient duration. 
7. It was signed with a hand stamp 
8. It was signed by some person whose 
authority to sign was not explained or 
known. 9. It was signed by an initial 
or by initials only. 10. It was not 
given in such a way as would make it 
possible to hold any one responsible for 
the information it purported to give, 
should it afterwards be proven untrue 
11. It failed to strike an average for 
the period covered in detail, and there 
by made it impossible to quote any fig 


ures as having been shown by the pub- 
lisher of the paper. The Z rating is 
never applied until after the attention 
of the publisher has been directed to 
the insufficiency of the report he has 
furnished and given full information 
how the fault might be remedied. The 
Z rating is most largely applied to news- 
papers whose publishers are better at 
issuing circulation claims in round fig- 
ures than in sustaining their claims by 
facts and records. 


The Advisor, referring to the 
circulation rating accorded the 
North American, says: 

The advertiser who purchases the 
Directory, therefore, fails to get what 


he pays for. 
Is it not a fair gamble that the 
advertiser who buys the North 
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American’s “about 160,000" will 
come still. more short of getting 
what he pays for? Is it not a fair 
gamble that the Directory rating is 
rather the closer estimate of the 
two? 

In further comment the Advisor 
proceeds to say: 


This directory question is one which 


interests every publisher in the coun- 
try—nay, the entire world. But in the 
United States directories are becoming 
altogether too numerous. In this, as 


with other, books of reference, it is nec 

essary to have one which mz ay be relied 
on as being an authority on the matter 
of newspaper circulations. There can 
be no question about the fact that at 
this time, as for many years past, the 
American Newspaper Directory is that 
authority. The Advisor is not paid to 
make this announcement. It makes the 
statement in the interests of advertisers 
and publishers because it is true. One 
thing the advertiser is almost cock-sure 


of when he refers to the American 
Newspaper Directory is that the circu- 
lation figures he sees therein are not 
overstated to any great extent. In most 
other directories they are. Only the 
publisher himself is to be blamed for 
not securing a proper rating in that 
publication, and every advertiser of 
consequence knows it. Thus the pub- 
lisher who refuses to furnish a state- 


ment as requested places himself under 
a reasonable suspicion. 

Referring again to the most con- 
spicuous item that appears on the 
first printed page of the American 
Newspaper Directory, PRINTERS’ 
INK hereby offers a free copy of 
the June issue of the Directory to 
the first person who shall prove 
that the North American is in fact 
entitled to a higher circulation rat- 
ing than that issue of the Direc- 
tory accords it. 

x Ee eee 
THE AGENT. 

An advertising agent 
important and delicate 
form. It is not his 
take his customers’ 
dump them down 
should be, an expert 
are the best vehicles for advertising 
each kind of commodity, and he has to 
pe Bo conscientiously on his knowledge. 
His relations with his customers are 
often of almost as confidential a nature 
as those of a lawyer with his clients. 
If a corporation of agents were formed 
its disciplinary powers would check mal- 


has the most 
duties to per- 
business merely to 
advertisements and 
anywhere. He is, or 
who knows what 


practices to a great extent. 1dzvisor. 
THE MAIL ORDER MEDIA. 
t 
There is no class of publishers that 


the needs of the 
publishers of the mail 
order mediums, for they have to show 
the advertiser a profit each month, or 
they will lose his business.—Advertis- 
ing, Chicago. 


endeavors to satisfy 
advertiser as the 
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“SANDWICH” MEN. 

The placard borne on a frame strap- 
ped to the shoulders of a “sandwich” 
man is undoubtedly one of the most in- 
sistent forms of publicity, as it is im- 
possible to avoid glancing at it as it is 
borne through the crowd on the side- 
walk, above the multitudinous heads; 
but the sense of the man’s humiliation, 
which is emphasized by the always woe- 
begone expression of these human bill- 
boards, is so constantly present to the 
observer’s mind that the moral effect 
of the advertisement is generally con- 
ceded to be adverse to the advertiser. 
The merchant who studies human na- 
its final analysis will not em- 
this form of publicity.—Keystone. 
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Fill the pottles with HIRES: 
Drinkitnow. Every glass- 
ful contributes to good 
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THE DOUGLAS APPROPRIA- 
TION 


WHAT IT IS SAID TO BE, AND THE 
“ ADVISOR’S ” VIEW OF IT, 


The Advisor is informed that 
the W. L. Douglas shoe concern 
claims to be doing a business of 
$3,500,000 annually, and that it 
expends about ten per cent of that 
amount for advertising. The Ad- 
visor’s informant also states that 
the appropriation will be fully 
$25,000 heavier this year than last. 

The Advisor is perfectly willing 
to accept this latter statement as 
being true, but it doubts the ac- 
curacy of the claim that Douglas 
expends ten per cent of his gross 
receipts for advertising. 

There are many general adver- 
tisers who can afford to use from 
ten to fifty per cent of their sales 
for advertising purposes—but they 
are not in the shoe business. 

The cost of producing shoes will 
not admit of so large an expendi- 
ture for advertising—that is, pro- 
portionately. 

Douglas is a pioneer advertiser. 
His methods have proved success- 
ful. Thus it may, even at this late 
date, interest other advertisers to 
learn how he used—and he proba- 
bly still continues on the same 
lines—to plan his advertising. 

The Douglas salesmen, upon 
opening a new account, are au- 
thorized to promise a certain sum 
for local advertising to assist the 
dealer in establishing a local rep- 
utation for the Douglas shoes. 
This sum does not equal ten per 
cent of the dealer’s first nurchase 
—neither does it cover re-orders 
during the same season. Five per 
cent of the first order would more 
nearly cover the amount pledged 
for local newspaper space. 

Thus it is quite safe to assume 
that the amount expended for ad- 
vertising in mediums of general 
circulation would be covered by a 
five per cent appropriation on re- 
orders and overruns. 

In fact, the Advisor doubts 
whether Mr. Douglas finds it nec- 
essary to expend five per cent of 
his total sales to obtain satisfac- 
tory results from his advertising. 

Just to demonstrate how this 





plan would work, suppose the 
dealer in a village of 1,000 inhab- 
itants were to purchase his first 
‘bill of Douglas shoes this spring. 
He would be a sparing purchaser 
indeed if he bought less than $500 
worth of shoes. Many dealers in 
smaller villages use twice that 
amount of shoes in a season. 

Should Mr. Douglas award this 
dealer a $25 appropriation to run 
four months, how much = space 
would it buy? 

At ten cents an inch, as a high 
average price, $25 would cover 
about fifteen inches of space in a 
weekly paper for four months, or 
about ten inches for six months. 

But the Douglas announce- 
ments more often measure less 
than ten inches, being run from 
four to eight, on the average. 

Then suppose that a_ re-order 
for $100—one-fifth of the original 
order—comes in. Would not five 
per cent, on the whole, make a 
most satisfactory showing if ex- 
pended locally and generally for 
advertising ? 

If Mr. Douglas has 5,000 deal- 
ers selling his $3,500,000 annual 
output of shoes, he ought to be 
able to give each and every one 
ample advertising on an appropria- 
tion of less than five per cent— 
and probably does. 

Fifty thousand dollars makes a 
very respectable appropriation for 
general advertising. 

Dozens of concerns which ex- 
pend less than that sum annually 
are considered heavy general ad- 
vertisers. 

And the same sum would make 
a showing in weekly papers 
throughout the United States 
which would surprise many old 
advertisers and newspaper men. 

Mr. Douglas has been ex- 
pending even that sum in the past 
he has been doing all that might 
be expected of him. But the Ad- 
visor doubts it. He may reach it 
if his 1901 appropriation is in- 
creased by $25,000, which would 
be three per cent on sales of $3,- 
000,000. 

The Advisor has not devoted all 
this space to this subject for the 
purpose of discrediting either Mr. 
Douglas or the gentleman whoten- 
dered this information. <A free 
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discussion of matters of this char- would make a balloon ascension from 
acter tends to educate advertisers. the front of his store. This drew as 
big a crowd, and when the time came 


The Advisor does not believe he appeared with a huge paper balloon, 
Mr. Douglas c can stand up under fired it and balanced himself in the 


<0, c ‘ a- Seat, but it would not rise. He used 
‘ $35 000 advertising appropria many other dodges to advertise himself 
tion. It does believe that $75,000 and business, and all were successful. 
or $100,000 would amply advertise His wife, who was equally adept in 
his goods.—Adviso helping along business, died a year ago. 
Ss goods st He leaves no relatives, and the G. A. 
~~ * R. posts will attend to his funeral.- 

ORIGINATOR OF FAKE ADVER- New York Journal, June 16 
TISING IS DEAD. gee 
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HEELING, , a., June 15.—John > < . PRIT r 
Napoleon. Bonaparte Little, one of . BOOKS IN BRITAIN. 
Wheeling’s best known characters, is England has recently taken several 
dead. He was born in Pennsylvania P@ges,out of American methods of ad- 


vertising. It is amusing to note the 
breathless surprise of the Britishers at 
the unusual booming of such works as 
Marictti’s ‘“‘The Column.” For weeks 
before its appearance, the papers were 


sixty years ago. He came to Wheeling 
when a small boy, and has been a resi- 
dent ever since, except the time he 


spent in the Union army during the 


late wa 
He was known far and wide as the full of matter tending to arouse curi- 
proprietor of “Pa” Little’s celebrated OSity in the work, and this trick, to 
Philadelphia cream pop. One of his Which Americans have become Dlase, 
great fakes was a corn lotion worked so well that the publishers were 
Twenty years ago he advertised that able to say that they had sold the en- 


on a certain Sunday afternoon he tire large edition upon advance orders. 
would leap from the Suspension bridge This probably marks the beginning of 
into the Ohio River, eighty feet below. sensational advertising on the other 
The whole town turned out and excur- side.—/iorcester (Mass.) Gazette. 





sions were run by boat and rail for - +o = 
fiftv miles. Little’s cream pop and con- A RECIPE. 
fecti ry re as 4 > bridge en- a . 
Sac ge A seed the bridge en A correspondent w wipe: Tried recipe 
trance and he kept seven clerks going ¢ : ; 
; for a tempting ad: Take one crisp, 
ill that day. When the hour arrived, ; 
7 z : fresh idea, one sound, strong catch- 
Pa” appeared, wrapped in a flag, and ,. a 
: | . line, a hundred short words and _ half 
nnounced that he had decided to post- ~| 
. - ; as much more white space. Mix intel- 
pone the jump till the river rose to Tcenthe i - on i 
vithin three fect of the bottom of the '8€"tty and serve in a tasty border. 
bridge. He cleared nearly $1,000 on : . ae 
> deal Don't berate your ray that adver- 


\nother time he advertised that he tises him. Just advertise yourself. 


“White Mountain”’ 


The voahongmamnpeel that made New Hampshire famous. 
A Million People are Using Them. 


Are you going to buy a Re- 
frigerator? If so, don’t buy the 
cheap, common kind, buy a 

“WHITE MOUNTAIN.” 

About one-half the Refriger- 
ators sold are ‘‘White Mountain’; 
all the trouble comes from the 
other half. 

From a hygienic standpoint 
these refrigerators are nap- 
proachable. 





Manufactured Exclusively by 


a MAINE MANUFACTURING CO., 
NASHUA, N. H., U. S.A. 


Branch Offices: Boston, New York City, Philadelphia, Chicago, Sam Francisco, Portland, Ore., Dafas, Tex., Denver, Col, 





AN OLD COMMODITY WITH A NEW KIND OF ANNOUNCEMENT. 
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QUEEN & CRESCENT 
PUBLICITY. 


By Sam E. 


I called spon Mr. W. C. Rinear- 
son, general passenger agent of 
the Queen & Crescent Route, in 
his offices in the Odd Fellows’ 
Buildiag, Cincinnati, O., and 
asked for an interview. He said 
he had never told the advertising 
story of his railway for publica- 
tion, but would to Printers’ INK. 

“We try to make all of our ad- 
vertising valuable to the public fur 
the information it contains, so that 
it will not be cast away when once 
read,” Mr. Rinearson said. “We 
find that the masses want as com- 
plete information in as concise 
form as can be given them, there- 
fore we are great believers in 
reading notices placed in the best 
daily newspapers. Such advertis- 
ing has been productive of pleas- 
ing results. As a scenic line we 
are fortunate in having remark- 
able attractions. From Cincinnati 


Whitmire. 


to Chattanooga, three hundred 
and thirty-eight miles, we pass 
through the richest Blue Grass 


region of Kentucky, over the fa- 
mous High Bridge, near the Natu- 
ral Bridge, cross the Cumbcrland 
Mountains, a very steep range, 
making the run in eight hours and 
twenty minutes. In our advertis- 
ing we endeavor to present these 
points thoroughly and clearly. The 
feat of crossing mountains in fast 
time with heavy trains is the hard- 
est to accomplish of anything per- 
formed in express train running 
on this continent, and it results in 
much valuable publicity for us. 
“The name of our route, ‘Cin- 


cinnati, New Orleans and Texas 
Pacific Railway,’ is too long for 


judicious use in advertising, so we 
created the name, ‘Queen & Cres- 
cent.” The word ‘Queen’ is for 
Cincinnati, known as the ‘Queen 
City,’ and ‘Crescent’ for New Or- 
leans, the ‘Crescent City.’” 
When the interview had reached 
this point Mr. Rinearson had a 
call from Col. W. J. Murphy, gen- 
eral manager of the Queen & 
Crescent, so I was referred to Mr. 
Charles G. Hall, in charge of the 
general advertising department. I 


found him surrounded by a room- 
ful of clerks and stenographers. 

“I've been a student of the Lit- 
tle Schoolm: re for a long time,” 
Mr. Hall said, ‘‘and I’m right glad 
to talk for its readers.” 

He went to a filing cabinet near 
his desk and returned with an 
armful of Queen & Crescent liter- 
ature, He continued: 

“We keep a correct record of 
the addresses of our patrons and 


supply each with new literature 
when issued. Here is some of the 
matter we've sent out. We try to 


prevent patrons forgetting us. We 
also mail to a list of names of peo- 
ple who have not yet been on our 
trips. This list was collected by 
our agents. We try to perfect our 
advertising so it will make those« 
who have never traveled over cur 
route wish to do so; and who 
have, recall pleasantly former trips. 

“You see these big mail cards. 
They are as large as the govern- 
ment will allow us to mail. These 
three—The Finest Florida Train 
Ever Run,’ ‘It Excels Everything,’ 
‘Three Distinct Advantages,’ are 
advertising our present service to 
Florida. They are mailed to a se- 
lect list of names of people we 
know to be financially able to take 
a trip South. They are printed 
with a halftone cut as an eye-catch- 
er and schedule and full informa- 


tion on highly finished, extra 
heavy cardboard, in two colors— 
red and black. On the reverse 


side we use a tint plate, over which 


name and address is written. Dur- 
ing the winter season we use as a 
tint a scene in Florida with this 
wording, ‘Only One Night Out— 
the Chicago Florida Special.’ Mail 
cards ate sent every two weeks 
and we find that this persistent 


following up pays us. 

“We issue eight different pub- 
lications, aggregating about 200,- 
000 copies per year. Of this num- 
ber — one-half are sent to pos- 
tal applications which come in re- 
sponse to our advertisements in 
the daily newspapers and maga- 
zines, the other half being distrib- 
uted by our agents. When the de- 
mand for one of our publications 
diminishes to any considerable 
extent, we discontinue it and ex- 
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periment with a new one. Some 
of the booklets meet with little 
demand, while others, especially 
our ‘From the Car Window’ and 
our ‘Chicamauga,’ have been im- 
mensely popular, both now being 
in the fourth edition. Our regu- 
lar publications are ‘Florida, New 
Orleans, Asheville and Califor- 
nia,’ ‘Porto Rico and Cuba,’ ‘Ha- 
vana,’ ‘Southern Fruits,’ ‘Chica- 
mauga,’ ‘From the Car Window,’ 
‘Queen & Crescent Official Time 
Tables’ and ‘Only One Night Out.’ 
These booklets are all of the very 
finest materials. Either or all are 
sent free on application. They 
were written by the most compe- 
tent talent we could employ to 
cover each subject. For instance, 
our ‘Chicamauga’ is by Gen. H. V. 
Boynton, while ‘From the Car 
Window’ in word and picture is 
a true description of a trip over 
our route, mile by mile. That 
such advertising matter is preserv- 
ed and read by a great many peo- 
ple is proved in our mail. 

“In every town on our route, 
from Cincinnati with 380,000 peo- 
ple, down to Greenwood with 100, 
we have a live agent who is a pret- 
ty good advertising man, and who 
sees that everything we send him 
gets the right sort of circulation.” 

“Are your publications mailed?” 

“We keep one stenographer 
busy replying to requests for our 
publications. These requests come 
from people who have read our 
advertisements in the daily news- 
papers and magazines. There is 
a great variety in this mail—from 
the banker who wishes to take a 
luxurious trip to Florida, to the 
farmer who wants a modest home 
along our route. All people can’t 
go on the same kind of trips, 
therefore we have to make our 
ads and our literature appeal to 
the different classes, and select 
mediums best suited for carrying 
each class of advertising. Maga- 
zines like Munscy’s, McClure’s, 
Cosmopolitan, etc., bring good 
tourist results, while agricultural 


publications bring the most re- 
sponses from home seekers. We 
find daily newspapers the most 


satisfactory for general results.” 
“What space do you use?” 
“In the magazines from a quar- 
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ter to a full page, and in the news- 
papers all the way up to a full 
page, according to the season and 
what we have to offer. During 
the winter we devote our space to 
talking of trips to Florida, Cuba, 
Mardi Gras and points South. In 
the summer we boom big conven- 


tions, lake resorts, etce., reached 
by ovr route.” 
“What strong points do you 


bring out?” 

“We emphasize the facts that 
our locomotives are all equipped 
with Pullman safety vestibule ap- 
pliances, electric headlights: that 
we have a complete system of 
block signals, electric automatic 
signals and interlocking devices 
at crossings; that our track is laid 
with 75-pound steel rails and stone 
ballast; that our trains are steam 
heated and Pintsch gas lighted; 
that we have free reclining chair 
cars, superb Pullman dining and 
cafe cars—in fact, we show that 
every device is provided for speed, 
comfort and absolute safety.” 

“How do you pay for space?” 

“Cash for magazine space, and 
for newspaper space part cash and 
part in transportation. Some rail- 
ways have cut off all exchange 
transportation, but we believe we 
get press notices for the passes we 
give out, that are worth more in 
dollars and cents than the passes. 
We are liberal with the newspa- 
pers and they always have a kind 
word for the Queen & Crescent.” 

“Do you use posters and street 
cars?” 

“We use posters, 8 and 24-sheet 
sizes, in bright colors, advertising 
Mardi Gras and special attractions 
reached by our route. We do not 
know whether this advertising 
pays. We are unable to trace any 
results from it.” 

“Do you use catch-phrases and 
trade-marks?” - 

“We make general use of the 
sentence, ‘Finest Trains in the 
South,’ and as trade-marks we use 
a hand holding a Queen & Cres- ° 
cent time table.” 

“How about hangers and dodg- 
ers? 

“We use a great many, put up 
fifty to one hundred in a place at 
railroad offices, hotels and other 
places where many people are like- 
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ly to see them. We employ a man 
whose business it is to keep such 


matter put up in the most con- 
spicuous places.” 
“Where is your advertising 


written, illustrated and printed? 


“Copy is prepared here in this 
office, Our illustrations are made 
here in Cincinnati from designs 
suggested by us. Our printing 1s 


also done in this city. Each job 
is given to the concern we believe 
can execute it in the best taste. 
We pay much attention to fine il- 
lustrations. We are constantly 
bringing out new views, made 
from photos taken by our staff 
photographer, who goes over the 
route picking up here and there 
a view with which to illustrate 
our matter. In Mr. Rinearson’s 
office is a collection of hundreds 
of these photos.” 

“How do you send out copy to 
the publications you advertise in?” 

“We have all the advertisements 
set in this city and electrcs made. 


We forward electros, proofs and 
written instructions as to when 
each ad is to be run. Our route 
is but three hundred and _ thirty- 


eight miles, but owing to its loca- 
tion, connecting the West and 
South, eighty-nine miles shorter 
than any other line, we advertise 
as a trunk line, using hundreds of 
mediums, therefore it is best to 
have our advertisements set just 
as we wish them and then forward 
electros. We print prominently 
in nearly all advertising an invi- 
tation of criticism and suggestions 


from travelers. We get many 
helpful hints.” 
After examining all of the 


Queen & Crescent advertising mat- 

ter shown me, I arrived at the 

conclusion that I had never read 

more convincing wording or seen 

matter gotten up in better style. 
dies vi 


NO MYSTERY. 


A great deal is said of the mystery 
of advertising, of its subtlety and its 
uncertainties. It is as simple and cer- 
tain as daylight, once you think of it 
in the right way. It is just as simple 
as hanging up your sign, or saying, 
“Here are some fine peaches, Mrs. 
Jones—twenty cents a can.” When 
your ad goes in the paper, you are 
simply hanging up thousands of signs 
and speaking to hundreds of Mrs. 


Joneses.—Shoe and Leather Facts. 
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A. PEARSON. 

Cyril Arthur Pearson, who is now 
visiting this country for the purpose of 
studying American journalism and _ its 
methods, and has accepted the invita- 
tion of the New York World to edit 
one issue of its Sunday magazine, is 
only thirty-five years old, but has al 
ready made several millions by his en 
terprise and ingenuity in the newspa 
per line. e began his career a_ tew 
years ago as a writer on the staff of 
London Tit-Bits. He had just 
out of Winchester School with nothing 
behind him save his father’s blessing 
and nothing before him but the sever 
est kind of competition. After working 
for four years on Tit-Bits he resigned 
his position to start Pearson's Weekly 
which, owing to the novel methods of 
its publisher, was a success from the 
beginning. Then the young man branch 
ed out and established Home Notes, 
Pearson's Magazine, Short Stories, the 
Royal Magazine, Home Cookery, the 
Lady's Magazine, Dressmaking at 
Home, Mainly About People, and a 
score of other periodicals, all of which 
are paying their owner a handsome in- 
come. Mr. Pearson’s most important 
effort is the Daily Express, a one-cent 
London morning paper, which began 
publication in April, 1900. It is in con- 
nection with this new daily and with 
his intention of establishing a chain of 
newspapers throughout the world that 
Mr. Pearson is now visiting this coun- 
try.—Chicago (1ll.) Record-Herald. 

“or 
PLAIN TYPES. 

For advertising display the plainest, 
clear cut types are the most suitable. 
There is something incongruous in a 
shaded letter or a letter surrounded by 


come 





filagree or ornaments, but this is a 
principle many are slow to learn.— 
Michigan Tradesman. 
a oa 
Locic proves a great many things, 
but a good advertisement accomplishes 
more. 
+2 
ILLUSTRATED BUSINESS 
PITRASE. 
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ADVERTISING PERUNA 


MR. SCHUMACHER TELLS HOW HE 
SPENT HALF A MILLION DOLLARS 
IN THE PAST TWO YEARS—HOW 
RESULTS WERE OBTAINED FROM 
THE KANSAS CITY “WORLD.” 


“Yes, advertising pays,” said 
Fred W. Schumacher, vice presi- 
dent and director of advertising 
for the Peruna Drug Manufactur- 
ing Company, of Columbus, O. “If 
it were otherwise, the Peruna 
company would not have expended 
nearly half a million dollars each 
year in the past two years to test 
its valine.” 

“What class of newspapers do 
you advertise most extensively 
in?” was asked. 

“We advertise in them all,” was 
the reply. “We use both dailies 
and weeklies. At present the Pe- 
runa company runs copy in 9,000 
newspapers from coast to coast, 
500 of which are dailies.” 

Mr. Schumacher places all the 
advertising for the Peruna com- 
pany, doing business with pub-, - 
lishers direct. 





“Let me show you how we cov- 


er the territory,” continued Mr. 
Schumacher, and he turned to a’ 
cabinet, which had been ingenious- 
ly arranged with sliding drawers 
with flat surface. “Here you will 
observe,” he said, “that I have 
had a map of each State pasted 
on these slides and had each one 
labeled, so that I can turn to any. 
State desired without loss of time 
or inconvenience. Each map 
shows every town and city in the 
State. We have an accurate list 
of all the newspapers printed in 
the various places, and have desig- 
nated those we advertise in by 
sticking small tacks, as will be 
observed, in the map. I have gone 
even further than that, and used 
colored tacks to designate the 
various languages in which the 
papers are printed. By this meth- 
od I can tell in a moment just 
where Peruna is being advertised 
and how extensively. If we re: 
ceive information that the medi 
cine is not selling as it should in 
any section of the country, I turn 
to the map desired and can tell at 
once whether the newspapers are 


{ 
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being used or not. Or it may be 
that we are using the wrong pa- 
pers to bring proper results, and a 
change is necessary. 
THIRTY MILLION 
“Mr. Schumacher, 
lieve it pays to use 
was the next query. 
“It certainly pays 
pany,” he replied. ‘We issue on 
an average of 30,000,000 books 
each year, telling of the merits of 
our goods. These are used as an 
auxiliary to the newspaper adver- 


300KS PRINTED. 
you be- 


do [ 


circulars? 


this com- 


tising and are sent all over the 
country. We have a printing es- 
tablishment of our own where 


‘tons of this class of advertising are 


gotten out, but the capacity is in- 
adequate and outside printers are 


‘given heavy orders. 


‘Last year the Peruna company 
spent as much for advertising as 
any other proprietary manufactur- 
ing company in the United States. 
Some people sperid their money 
differently from what we do. 
Many believe in the exchange 
plan, but the Peruna company does 
‘not. It believes in paying cash for 
all that it gets and then seeing 
that it gets what it pays for. 
Things that come too cheap are 
often of little value.” 

TRACING DIRECT RESULTS. 

“Are you able to trace direct 
returns from newspaper advertis- 
ling ; that is, does any advertise- 
ment pay directly for the money 
expended or do you depend upon 
cumulative results?” Mr. Schu- 
me acher was asked. 


» have no way of ascertain- 
ing the direct cash returns from 
any one newspaper, for our goods 
are on sale presumably in every 
drug store in the country,” he 
replied, “but our correspondence 


department—the number of letters 
received in the course of a year, 
and most of them refer to news- 
papers that have carried our ad- 
vertising—gives tts some index as 
to the utility of a paper, coupled 
with the Peruna sales at each and 
every point, taken from our sales 
ledger, and reinforced by reports 
of our canvassers on the road.” 
CO-OPERATION WITH DRUGGISTS. 
“How important is it to have 
the good will of the retailer, and 
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does not the retail druggist derive 
a great deal in his general busi- 
ness from your advertising?” 

“We believe in the most perfect 
co-operation between the manu- 
facturer and the retail druggists. 
We make it our great aim to pro- 
tect the retail druggists at al 
times, and we have cut off some 
very large purchasers of our goods 
in the last year and forced the 
sales of our preparations into the 
hands of the retail druggists who 
maintain prices. We believe a re- 
tail druggist takes, naturally, more 
interest in a preparation that is 
extensively advertised, since it in- 
creases his volume of business no- 
tably. Of course, the profit on the 
sales must be a reasonable one, or 
the retailer's interest in the prep- 
are ation will relax.” 

“Are you not able as an experi- 
enced buyer of space to size up 
the value of a paper by scanning 
a few copies of different issues?” 
was asked. 

“Indeed,” he replied, “the gen- 
eral appearance of a paper, its gen- 
eral worth as a newspaper in news 


items, typographical excellency 
and the general make-up are 
weighty factors that we never 


overlook 
DON’T LIKE A FLAT RATE, 

“Do you believe in a flat rate 
for advertising? Is such a rate 
fair? Is a schedule of rates rang- 
ing 50 per cent fair or does it give 
an opportunity to juggle rates?” 

“We are radically opposed to a 
flat rate for advertising. The 
larger the quantity the lower the 
rate is a principle that we firmly 
believe in. This rs recognized in 
the commercial relations covering 
all the great industries, and will 
some day receive absolute recogni- 
tion at the hands of all newspaper 
publishers. 

“If a flouring mill can turn its 
entire output of 1,000,000 barrels 
of flour over to one firm, it can 
afford to make that firm a lower 
price than if it had to dispose of it 
to twenty different firms. A man 
that buys a carload of Peruna gets 
a lower rate than the purchaser of 
twelve dozen. The railroad com- 
panies give a lower rate on car- 
loads than per hundred pounds.” 

“Does a man necessarily need 
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experience to be a good advertis- 
ing manager?” 

‘That depends,” said Mr. Schu- 
macher, ‘on what you are adver- 
tising and your general business 
adaptability. I have been engaged 
in an allied occupation—the whole- 
sale drug business—since my col- 
lege days, and feel this training 
was of great basic value in my new 
sphere of activity. Now, for my- 
self, I can truthfully say I am 
young at the business. I have had 
but three or four years’ experi- 
ence in this line. Yet, as I said 
before, this company has spent a 
half a million dollars in the past 
two years in advertising. What I 
lacked in experience in advertising 
our great preparation, Peruna sup- 
planted in solid merit.” 

The history of Peruna is re- 
plete with interest. Over twenty 
years ago Dr. S. B. Hartman, now 
president of the Peruna Drug 
Manufacturing Company, and the 
Hartman Sanitarium of Columbus, 

located at Lancaster, Pa., and 
began the practice of his profes- 
sion. He not alone did a regular 
practice, but turned his attention 
to surgery. So successful was he 
in the latter work, without de- 
tracting from the former, that his 
services were sought from all over 
the United States. and to meet the 
general demand he traveled ex- 
tensively. He did not confine him- 
self to any particular branch of 
surgery, but handled with equal 
skill all cases that came to him. 
On one occasion he performed 
twenty-three operations in one 
day, and it frequently occurred 
that he operated on from ten to 
fifteen people in a day. 

Prior to going on the road as an 
expert surgeon, Dr. Hartman had 
found a_ favorite prescription 
which he prescribed to his pa- 
tients for catarrhal troubles. In 
those days it had no particular 
name, merely being known as “a 
good medicine for catarrh.” But 
the little seed sown by the doctor 
was growing while he was away. 
The plant was fast assuming the 


dignity of a tree; where leaves 
once grew shot forth limbs. The 
trunk expanded and one day Dr. 


Hartman awoke to find the now 
fully matured tree laden with 
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fruit. As time passed the fame of THE DEMAND FOR COLOR. 
“the good medicine for catarrh” Posting, like all other forms of ad- 


grew. No longer were the people 
satisfied with the little four-ounce 
phials, but demanded larger quan- 
tities. This demand was the force 
that caused the birth of Peruna— 
an old production under a new 
name—and Dr. Hartman became 
famous at a bound. 

Twelve years ago Dr. Hartman 
removed to Columbus, O., and 
later organized the Peruna Drug 
Manufacturing Company, and put 
Peruna on the market. But he did 
not push it to any great extent un- 
til the demand began to extend to 





the surrounding country. Then, 
three years ago, he placed Mr. 
Schumacher, a young man pro- 


gressive in his ideas and keen in 
his business judgment, in charge 
of the advertising department and 
began what he terms “a newspa- 
per campaign.” How well Mr. 
Schumacher has succeeded in his 
desired aim is a part of advertis- 
ing history. 

Good advertising brought good 
results and one success followed 
another, until to-day Peruna is 
the cornerstone of one of the big 
medicinal manufacturing indus- 
tries of the State of Ohio. 

Where a few employees were 
sufficient to produce the product 
at the beginning of the advertising 
campaign now one hundred and 
twenty-five are required, and the 
business is still on the increase. 

No one who has seen Dr. Hart- 
man will ever forget him. His 
smoothly shaven face, pleasant 
geniality and exuberant health are 
striking features in his striking 
personality. Kindliness is stamp- 
ed so plainly on his countenance 
that even the most timid have no 
fear to talk plainly and openly 
with him. While he has reached 
that interesting age which shows 
that the golden sands of life are 
chasing each other toward the 
goal of future reward, yet his eye 
is as sharp, his step as elastic and 
his hand as steady as the average 
man at’ thirty-five. 


AT THE “GRO ND. 
“The highest towers begin at the 
ground,” saith a Chinese sage. Good 
advertising towers should have founda- 


sions sunk ten feet below it. 


vertising, owes its present development 
to the opportunity it gives for striking 
color effects and combinations. I can 
remember the time when a three-sheet 
poster was a big thing; now twenty- 
four shects.are common. The same is 
true of painted signs. The signs of a 
few years ago, stuck up at will on rocks, 
barns and fences, have given place to 
a regular service, the only limitation 
of which is the depth of the advertis- 
er’s pocketbook. It must be admitted 
that now the first consideration of an 
advertising man in the purchase of pos- 
ters and painted signs is the number of 











colors that can be had for a given price. 

In street car advertising, as in every- 
thing else, color has become an inv7l- 
uable yet everyday factor. Next to the 
value of the space he is selling, the 
successful street car advertising solici- 
tor emphasi the opportunity given 
by the card for a color display, and he 
is correct in so doing. I firmly believe 
that street car advertising would not 
have reached its present great impor- 
tance had it not been for the use of 
color. On a small card of 11 by 21 
inches color affords an opportunity for 
attractive, effective display that could 
not be obtained by any other method of 
handling the same space. Do you sup- 
pose the public would be interested in 
a monotonous line of blaek and white 
cards? Far from it. It is the variety 
of color schemes that attracts and holds 
attention. Color has inva es the news- 
paper field as well. The great metro- 
politan newspapers of soca owe their 
present immense circulations to the 
free use of supplements, pictures and 
other features in colors. The extraor- 
dinary demand on the part of smaller 
newspapers for color work of this kind 
to meet this tremendous competition is 
further proof of the fact that the peo- 
ple like and demand color.—Profitable 
Advertising. 
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ADVERTISING A POPULAR way and Forty-fifth street. The 
TH 


EATER. Sunday papers in particular re- 

ie ete € Cie: ceive a good share of its patron- 

By John S. Grey age and the style of advertising is 
Conspicuous among the liberally decidedly attractive and interest- 
advertised places of amusement in ing. One hundred lines double 





—e | AMUSEMENTS, 


THE 
for 
the ine 
Best 
Seat Seat 
Bway, 44th to 48th St. 
Matinees Wednesdays and Saturdays at 2:15. 


A $50,000 . Production for 50 Cts. 


Monday, May BO “The King's Cerntval’ has scored a stu- 50 Monday; May 
20 





h, ,Pendous success, and “‘The New York" is oe 
md Week of the proud te parade the fact that it is doing Preced! ” 
Suce “The Ki Carnival. 
a fe BO tho wnost phenomenal business ever known 50 ‘oe 
The BO in the theatrical history of New York city. BO AGLOS TRIO, 
However, seats are on sale four weeks BO Qne of the most Senss- 
King’ s 5O | in adyance, so don’t let the immense ever imoorted from — 


Carnival BO crowa prevent you from enjoying an even. SO ro; 
by SYDNEY ROSE _ BO ing with the most gorgeous, the most 5O BILLY LINK, 


In a new and sparkling 
Hoare. ust ys a. =.' BO Drilitant and the best acted burlesque BO Monologue. 
theon 





8 lo ever presented on gny stage. After Office 
wits arable Sottow Ps, $2 BO rhe press of New York city with one 50 ours 
. “ . WITH N. McAVOY 
- people: BO exultant shout proclaims “The King’s BO (WISH DAT. MAY), 
a Ritchie, BO Carnival’ the very quintessence of mod- Ry The Funniest. Farcotte 
sf > 
farrison, Baise. BO to tpn hes _ ne rac BO Me me. Gehrue 
(ot Matthews: & Bulger), splendid spectacle ever put on any stage. John Ford 
Dan oe BO praise unstinted bas been the portion BO th Dhete Renetiieaiy Ar 
(of McAvoy & May) of “The King’s Carniva),"’ and trooping 
hte: . 50 = THE POPULAR 
Laura Burt, BO thousands nightly crowd the theatre and BO Sacred Sunday 
Frank Doens, add their plaudits to the general acclaim. Conéerts 
Jessie May, BO Why, the very names of the artists alore BO Contin te be ad. En- 
eg! BO form an immense human dynamo which BO AFteRNoo _ oe 15, 
*songue” husiast of the highest volt- EY PINGS AT 8:1 
Mayme Gebrue, — ent 
Yorn Morrie, 860 BO with the following splew- 
poy am, BO “Te splendid success, these spplause- BO Anovertare, 
- ore, compelling artists and the magnificent D—Sisters Aust! 
rm 50 ew York” Theatre, and THE al.usr ©? ie a & yrs 
. rton, BO UNBELIEVABLE FACT that the vest BO Biie 
Edgar Halstead, J— = &, “Gehrue a 
Florence Crosby, Orchestra Seat IS ONLY 50 CENTS tom- fy 7,482 Ge 
Lilly Brink, B80 bine to form a loadstone of simply irre- o# — { 
Georgia Kelly nistible drawing power, 5O Hi pory paler. Ro 
Toby Craig, RY Please don't be dismayed by the tm; BO liven. P. > We 
AND 200 OTr-- Gy wenslty of the throng around the tox of ig¢ perlins, Beedne Piya, 
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Cherry Blossom Grove Roof Garden 
OF “THE NEW YORK” 
Will Open Monday Evening, May 27th. 


Bale of Seats Opens Thuréday, May 23, at 9 o'clock. 
PREPARE TO FEAST YOUR EYES, A SCENE OF 


BRILLIANT BEAUTY. 
SUVROPEAN. ACTS OF STARTLING NOVELIY HAVE BEEN ESPECIALLY IMPORTED, 





New York at the present time is column is the space used in the 
the New York Theater, at Broad- New York Herald, and the ad is 
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always cleverly written and taste- 
fully displayed. 

The New York Theater is man- 
aged by the Sire Brothers, who 
also control the Casino and the 
Bijou—a trio of the best paying 
houses in the city at the present 
time. Since last fall the first 
named house has been run on the 
popular price system—fifty cents 
for the best orchestra seat—and, 
as a result, the house is packed at 
every performance, it being no un- 
usual thing for seats to be engaged 
four weeks ahead, and for hun- 
dreds to pay for admission only 
and stand up during the three and 
a half hours of the performance. 

In a conversation with Mr. T. 
F. Donahue, the press agent of 
this theater, he told the writer 
that the great success of the house 
in recent times was decidedly due 
to the bold and aggressive adver- 
tising that had been done by the 
management. And it was not 
merely the newspapers, morning, 
evening and Sunday, that were 
used, but a careful system of cir- 
cularizing by the discriminate dis- 
tribution of booklets and _ other 
printed matter through the leading 
hotels, cafes and clubs of the city. 
A thoroughly equipped advertising 
staff is maintained, having its own 
spacious offices in the building and 
trained men to look after the dif- 
ferent departments of publicity, 
such as billposting, programme 
and lithograph work, newspaper 
advertising and _ checking, the 
preparation and dissemination of 
various forms of advertising lit- 
erature, etc., all under the person- 


al direction of Mr. Donahue as 
chief press agent. 
The booklets above alluded to 


are often changed and frequently 
describe the show in some way— 
sometimes as if written by an out- 
sider who has been favorably im- 
pressed by the entertainment, but 
always written in an easy and 
catchy style that is likely to appeal 
to the ordinary theater-goer. It 
should be distinctly understood 
that, prior to the accession of the 
present management, this theater 
was a.distinct failure, and its pres- 
ent success is largely due to its 
liberal system of advertising. 
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INK. 
IN THE CASE OF BOOKS. 


Of course, stupendous sales of any- 
thing can be made by advertising, be it 
a bootjack or a book. But what shall 
it profit a man if he spend more in ad- 
vertising than his total sales of the 
thing bring him in? It only pays to 
advertise what to some extent «adver- 
tises itself. If a man buying a_boot- 
jack or a book finds it such a moral 
stay and support that he looks back 
upon his previous life with regret and 
wonders how he contrived to drag on 
so many miserable years without it he 
will probably mention his experience to 
a friend, who will buy and pass the 
word on to another friend, and so it 
goes on in a sort of an endless chain 
until sales are up into fabulous (often- 
er than supposed) figures. But let the 
bootjack explode or in any other way 
misbehave and disappoint expectations, 
let the book prove a bore and the man 
wish he had his money back, a similar 
unperceived but forceful current is set 
at work, and advertisements are nulli- 
fied by the mouth-to-mouth communica- 
tions of actual experimenters. Does 
anv one suppose that the expenditure 
of $100,000 would sell 100,000 copies 
of Mr. James’ “What Maisie Knew,” 
or of what any of George Meredith’s 
heroes or heroines know or do not 
know? If only advertising were neces- 
sary, success with anything—i. e., com- 
mercial success—would be easy of at- 
tainment. But, alas and alack! there 
is no royal road that way, even by ad- 
vertising. You could not advertise a 
pretender to the throne. 3ut had he 
the stuff in him that a king should be 
made of, and luck were with him, he 
might and probabiv would get there; 
nor would a modest setting forth of his 
merits and qualifications through the 
attractive columns of the daily, weekly 
and monthly press prove any hindrance 
to him.—-John Paul, in N. Y. Times 
Saturday Supplement. 


— <+<—_- 
ILLUSTRATED BUSINESS 
PHRASE. 








“A LOCAL APPLICATION.” 
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THE POSTER GIRL. 


The blessed poster girl leaned out 
From a pinky-purple heaven. 
One eye was red and one was 
Her bang was cut uneven; 

She had three fingers on her hand, 
And the hairs on her head were seven. 


green, 


Her robe, ungirt from clasp to hem, 
No sunflowers did adorn; 
But a heavy Turkish pcertiere 


Was very neatly wern; 
And the hat that lay along her back 
Was yellow like canned corn. 
It was_a kind of wobbly wave 
That she was standing on, 
And high aloft she flung a scarf 
That must have weighed a ton; 
And she was rather tall—at least 
She veached up to the sun. 
Ske curved and writhed, and then she 


sai 
Less green of speech than blue: 

“Perhaps I am absurd—perhaps 
I don’t appeal to you; 

3ut my artistic worth depends 
Upon the point of view.” 


I saw her smile, although her eyes 
Were only smudgy smears; 

And then she swished her swirling arms 
And wagged her gorgeous ears. 


She sobbed a_ blue-and green-checked 
sob, 
And wept some purple tears. 
Carolyn Wells, in the Century. 


BEACH OF DETROIT. 

An occasional newspaper man is 
in the habit of asserting that he 
cannot obtain a proper circulation 
rating in the American Newspa- 
per Directory unless he advertises 
in the Directory or in PriNTrrs’ 
INK; in other words, he maintains 
that the publishers of the Ameri- 
can Newspaper Directory and 
PRINTERS’ INK conduct a_black- 
mailing business. 

A publisher of this sort is one 
E, H. Beach, of the Book-Keeper, 
a Detroit monthly, who sets forth 
his case pretty plainly in some cor- 
respondence with a customer who 
had advertised in the Book-Keep- 
er and failed to obtain satisfactory 
results. The correspondence fol- 
lows: 

“THe CARRIAGE 

INDIANAPOLIS, Ind., 
Geo. P. Rowell & Co., 

GENTLEMEN—I inclose herewith cop- 
ies of two letters written by me to the 
Book-Keeper Publishing Co., of Detroit, 
Mich., and their replies thereto. 

Of course it goes without saying that 


3UILDER,” 


May 14, 1901. 


the assertion of the Book-Keeper Pub- 
lishing Co. that their rating in -the 
American Newspaper Directory is low 


because they will not allow themselves 
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to be blackmailed by you, is discredited 
by every honest publisher who has ever 
done business with you. 

The letters are submitted to you for 
such use as you may be pleased to put 
them to. Very truly yours, 
A. L. SARRAN, 


INDIANAPOLIs, Ind., April 25, 1901. 
Book-Keeper Publishing Co., Detroit, 

ich., 

GENTLEMEN—Recently I paid you $20 
for the insertion of a four-inch ad for 
A. S. Alexander, in the April issue of 
the Book-Keeper. ‘our assertion that 
you had a monthly circulation of 60,000 
copies, proof of which would be fur- 
nished advertisers if desired and re- 
quested, induced me to place this small 
amount of advertising with you without 
hesitation. I am just in receipt of the 
March number of the American News- 
paper Directory, in which I find you 
credited with a yE rating, which sig- 
nifies that no recent circulation state- 
ment had been furnished the American 
Newspaper Directory from your office, 
and that a consequent probability that 
the last circulation accorded you may 
be higher than a statement would war- 


Publisher. 


rant, and the last rating was exceeding 
12,500 and less than 17,500. Because 
of the uniform fairness of the Ameri- 


can Newspaper Directory, who ask from 
you only a plain, explicit statement of 
your circulation, and who say that such 


a circulation having been given them 


by you, if they fail to accord you the 
rating you deserve, will forfeit you 
$100, I am constrained to ask you to 
furnish me proof of circulation for the 
month of April, in accordance with 
your recent letters. I suggest that a 
statement from the postoffice, showing 
number of pounds mailed by you for 


the April issue, and date of mailing if 
more than one, will be ample evidence 
of your circulation for that month. 
Very truly yours, 
L. SARRAN. 


Book-KEEPER PUBLISHING Co., Ltd., 
E. H. Beach, Treas. and Mer. 
Detroit, Mich., April 29, 1901. 

Mr. A. L. Sarran, Indianapolis, Ind., 

Dear Str—Answering your favor of 
the 25th inst., we are quite aware of the 
fact that we are not properly rated in 
the American Newspaper Directory. 
The reason is that we will not allow 
ourselves to be blackmailed by the Row- 
ell combination. In their last year’s 
Directory you will find that we are 
rated in excess of 40,000 copies, and 
this was only granted us after we had 
given them an order to insert our ad in 
their Directory. If you will refer to 
any of the other directories, and espe- 
cially that of Chas. H. Fuller, of Chi- 
cago, you will find that we were last 
year rated in excess of 60,000 copies, 
which rate was given us on a sworn 
detailed statement. 

Our postoffice receipts are now in the 
hands of our New York and Chicago 
and we are unable to supply 
them to you, but we will be glad to 
furnish you with a sworn statement at 
any time you desire. 

Awaiting your further favors, 


Sincerely yours, 
E. H. Beacn, Editor, 


olhces, 


I am, 
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INDIANAPOLIS, Ind., May 2, 1901. 
Mr. H,. Beach, Editor the Book- 

Keeper, Detroit, Mich., 

Dear Sir—I am in receipt of your 
favor of the 29th, and beg to say that 
your explanation does not explain. I 
am still anxious to know what is your 
postoffice receipt for the April issue, 
and | might trankly add that I am 
partially convinced you do not have the 
circulation you claim to have, to wit, 
60,000. 

I have been doing business with Geo. 
P. Rowell & Co. for a long time and 
have never known them to do anything 
that could give cause for such a state- 
ment as you make about them of black- 
mailing. Do I understand you to say 
that you gave a sworn detailed state- 
ment of your circulation to Chas. 
Fuller, of Chicago, and on the strength 
of that statement he gave you a rating 
of 60,000? And do I understand you 
to say that Geo. P. Rowell & Co. would 
not give you such a rating on a sworn 
detailed statement unless you gave them 
an order to insert your advertisement 
in their Directory? 

Awaiting your reply, I am, 

Very truly yours, 
A. L. SarRan. 


DrrTROIT, Mich., May 13, 1901. 
Mr. A, L. Sarran, Indianapolis, ind., 
Dzar Stx—Your favor of the 2d inst. 


has remained unanswered owing to the 
absence oi the writer. We would like 
very much to have you call at our office 


the next time you are in Detroit and 
let us show you fully what our circu- 
lation is, and furnish you proofs that 
we have all we claim. We mean exact- 
ly what we say when we state that 
Geo. P. Rowell & Co., of New York, 
will not rate us properly under any 


circumstances unless we give them busi- 
ness 
Awaiting your further favors, 1 am, 
Sincerely yours, E. BEACH. 


New York, June 5, 1901. 
Mr. A. L. Sarran, Indianapolis, Ind., 
Dear Sir—Your letter of May 14 
inclosing some correspondence with the 
Book-Keeper came duly to hand. 
Thanking you for your kindness, 
are, Your obedient servants, 
Geo. P. Roweti & Co., 
Publishers of American Newspaper 
Directory. 


we 


On investigation it appears that 
Mr. Beach has furnished circula- 
tior statements to the American 
Newspaper Directory and furnish- 
ed them so freely that he failed to 
observe that different statements 
covered the same period, but whol- 
ly failed to correspond with each 
other. At one time he was willing 
to sign a statement that his issue 
for January was fifty thousand. 
At ies date he was equally 
certain that his issue was twenty- 
seven thousand. Similar discrep- 
ancies ‘occurred for February, 


March and April. Reduced fac- 
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PRINTERS’ INK. 


similes of his differing rerorts are 
shown below: 
Detroit, Mich., April 10, 1899. 


y 


a 
@ONTHLY TOTALS 
RECAPTITULATED. 


»~ovwvo 
February. 
30.080 

March. 


ISc0°8 


April. 


May. 
50.0 ve ( 











999. 











Readers who have followed this 


article thus far have, perhaps, 
come to the conclusion that Mr. 
Beach is a practical and habitual 
prevaricator. He the sort of 
man who, as a rule, asserts that 
the American Newspaper Direc- 
tory is a blackmailing institution. 
Other newspaper men have made 
the same assertion. Not one, how- 
ever, ever believed it to be true 
and no honest one has ever said it.- 
Whoever hears such a statement 


is 


from the mouth of a newspaper 
man may set that “journalist” 
down as a follower of Beach, of * 
Detroit. 
MR. BEACH EXPLAINS. 
Detroit, Mich., June 12, 1901. 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 


We have been receiving some proofs 
from you which we suppose purport to 
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be notices which you propose to print 
in Printers’ INK, 

We admit that the statements you re- 
ceived in the year 1899 were conflict- 
ing, and liable to confuse and deceive 
the advertiser. The explanation on our 
part is simple, however, and is this: 
At that time we were not only advertis- 
ing extensively in all the magazines for 
trial subscriptions to the Book-Keeper 
(3 months for 15c.), but were also oper- 
ating a unique coupon scheme, selling 
sample copies for toc. The coupon 
scheme in particular was a great success, 
and for a number of months brought in 


orders for sample copies at the rate of 
between five and ten thousand per 
month. These trial subscriptions and 


orders for sample copies were kept in- 
dependently of our regular subscription 
books, and on separate colored cards. 
In submitting the statement to you un- 
der date of April 10, the report cov- 
ered only the actual yearly $1 sub- 
scriptions on our books. In submitting 
the report on December 28, the report 
was based on the total number of names 
on both the regular subscription list, 
and including the trial and sample copy 
subscriptions which had, in the mean- 
time, been converted into yearly sub- 
scriptions. There was actually printed 
during 1899 the exact number of copies 
given in the statement dated December 
28 At the present time the Book- 
Keeper circulation is almost entirely 
regular yearly subscriptions which have 
been received at $1, the coupon sclieme 
above referred to having been discon- 
tinued, as also the advertising for 15c. 
subscriptions. 

We trust that this explanation will 
cause you to stop the publication of the 
articles in question, which, if publishe 
would only harm us to a certain extent, 
and eventually harm you. 

Sincerely yours, ; 

Mr. Beach signs his explanatien 

with a hand stamp. 
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TIS HUMAN NATURE. 


Go where you will, human nature is 
the same. People have likes and dis 
likes. Their wants and _ inclinations 
vary only as they are prosperous. Peo- 
ple are never satisfied. They want 
something, and when they get it, want 
something else. To successfully bring 


to their notice something that they want 
is the object of the advertiser. His 
success in disposing of that something 
depends on how well he lets them know 
about it, and, at the same time, how 
well he convinces them of the superior- 
ity of the article that he is advertising 


above all others of the same kind.— 
Painters’ Magazine. 
> —— 
THE THEORY. 


The theory is that an advertising ex- 








pert will thank the individual who 
points out his palpable faults, taking 
care to avoid them in future. Well, 
that’s where theory can’t prod fact be- 
tween the ribs even with a long han- 
dled pitchfork.—Profitable Advertising. 

Don’t harp always on one string, 


Play as often as you can a new tune 


TERS’ 
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UNCLE 
I will allow 


SAM’S OMISSION. 

you to choose any Sun- 
day paper in the United States, and 
you can choose one or a dozen of the 
mail order papers, and I will show you 
more fake advertising in the Sunday 
paper by half, than you will find in the 
mail order paper. The reason of this 
is explained by the fact that Uncle 
Sam has his eagle eye constantly on the 


mail order publications and the mail 
order dealer; their work is carried on 
through the mail exclusively, and Un- 
cle Sam will not permit a fake to live 
any length of time. The trouble with 
the — that cast slurs on the mail 
order paper is that they do not realize 
how cheap the mail order firms can sup- 
ply goods. have had people point to 
watch advertisements, make fun of 
them, calling them fakes. I know one 
— dealer who sells on an average 
of 5,000 watches a month. He furnish- 


es a watch to these people for less mon- 
ey than a jeweler could possibly buy it, 


for the reason that he buys in such 
large quantities and his expenses are 
very light. Another thing I know these 
watchmen do, they send a watch every 
bit as good as the advertisement repre- 
sents it to be, and live up to their guar- 


antee of keeping the watch in repair for 
one year or more. Where watches were 
sent back in bad shape, I have seen 
them replaced with new watches. There 
can be no fake where this method is 
pursued in y= business. It is true 
some of the small articles and novelties 


are not of very much value, but they 
are fully worth all the advertiser re- 
ceives for them. There is a fascination 


about the mail order papers and the ad- 
vertising which they carry, to the farm- 








er and country people that can be ac- 
counted for in one way, and that is, 
these people firmly believe that every 
one of their letters are read, and they 
have formed a personal acquaintance 
with some one where the order gcods 
are supplied. There is a_ fascination 


for the countryman to deal by mail.— 
ivertising, Chicago. 
ILLUSTRATED FURNITURE AD- 
VERTISEMENT. 





“PARLOR SUITS 


MARKED DOWN.” 
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ADVERTISIN’! 
way: to make a hit, 
Is advertisin’ ; ; 
It’s gittin’ up an’ git, 
Is advertisin’. 
’Taint no use to sit an’ mope, 
Give your biz a little rope, 
It'll run as smooth as soap, 
y advertisin’. 
If the customers don’t come, 
Try advertisin’; 
Tt’ll start "em on th’ 
Will advertisin’. 
Rut you want to do it slick, 
An’ it’s a mighty clever trick, 
An’ when you do it, stick, 
That’s advertisin’. 
A few lines once a week, 
Ain’t advertisin’; 
Can’t be so awful meek, 
In advertisin’. 
Wake up an’ make a show, 
‘Toot your horn and make a blow, 
Then you'll make your business go, 
By advertisin’. 
(With apologies to 
ton.)—Fourth Estate. 
+o - 


Th’ w 


run, 


Frank L. Stan- 


WHAT TESTIMONIALS MEAN. 
Prices are an important element in 


advertising success, yet over and above 
them there is a certain amount of good 


will for good wares that counts for 
much in gaining and holding trade. 
Every firm that sells a worthy article 


receives testimonials in proof of this. 


ARRANGED BY STATES. 








Advertisements under this head 
each time. 
other than 2-line initial letter. 
in one week in advance. 


ALABAMA. 
TH ? EAGLE, semi-monthly 4 poges 
rates. A. R. DAVISON, rub., 


JRACTICAT, WEATHER. Published once a 
month. Publishes Dunne’s famous Forecasts 
of the Weather, the most accurate and reliable 
long range forecasts ever appearing in print, 
based on terrestrial meteorological data, and on 
as sound scientific principles as those of our 
National Weather Bureau’s, It also publishes 
interesting articles on the philosophy of the 
weather. 

PRACTICAL WEATHER circulates in every State. 
also Canada and Mexico and our new possessions, 
lt also goes to India, gf pe and nearly all the 
countries in Europe. It has some of the best in- 
telligence of the world among its subscribers, 
representing almost every profession, trade and 
calling. It is truly cosmopolitan and an Al 
advertising medium for this and foreign coun 
tries. Rates for advertising furnished on appli 
cation, Address PRACTICAL WEATHER PUB 
LISHING CO.. Monts gomery, Ala. — 


50 0 cents a “line 
By the year #26aline. No display 
Must be handed 











ond for 
Kempsville, Ala. 














ILLINOIS. 


HE JOURNAL OF THE SCIENCE OF OSPEO- 

PATHY. DR. J. M. LITTLFJOHN, President 

Am. College of Osteopathic Medicine and Sur- 
gery, editor. 1 Warren Ave., Chicago, Il. 


INDIANA. 


[pHe FREEMAN is read by over 80, 000 negroes 
each week. Its circulation is national and 
is an excellent mai! order medium. It is supreme 


in this field. GEO. L. KNOX, Pub., Indianapoiis. 


; MAINE. 


\ UNYON ‘says: © I made my fortune by adver- 
a tising in the daily papers.”” In Rockland, 
Me , the only daily is the Star. 





PRINTERS’ 





INK, 
MICHIGAN. 


Ne ECHO, Harrisville, covers Northeastern 
Michigar 





MINNESOTA. 
SG ENSK AME RIK ANSKA “POSTEN, Minne- 
‘ apolis, Minn., isthe largest in size and circu- 
lation of any Scandinavian paper published in 
verage circulation per issue for 1900, 
2 It has a larger circulation than any other 
wookiy paper published in Minnesota by at least 
12,000 copies each issue. It is the advertising 
medium par excellence of the Northwest, a fact 
which leading general advertisers w illingly con- 
cede sample, copie “* rae ete., furnished on 
application. AN TURNBLAD, Publisher, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


MISSISSIPPI. 


oo South is booming as never before in its 
history. Why not ride in on the crest of 
the waves? You can’t enter Mississippi terri- 
tory successfully (tbe mst prosperous section) 
without an ad in THE HERALD, Water Valley, 
Miss. All home print, largest circulation and 
stands first in the confidence of the people. 


WISCONSIN. 


I ODGE COUNTY FARMER, Beaver Dam, Wis. 
Stock raising and farming. Circ’n 1900, 1,416. 























CANADA. 
Cans DIAN ADVERTISING 1s best done by THE 
/”'—. DESBARATS ADVERTISING AGENCY, 
Montreal. 


CLASS PAPERS. 
BAKERS. 


9 50¢ BAKERS every mo. read BAKERS’ RE- 
aw VIEW. If you have anything to sell that 
they use, the proposition is se if-evident. Pas > $30, 
half page $16 perissue. Park Row ’ Bidg., N. ¥. 


ADVERTISING. 














PRINTERS’ INK is a magazine devoted to the 

general subject of advertising. Its standing 
and influence is recognized throughout the en- 
tire country. Its unsolicited judgment upon ad 
vertising matters is of value to intelligent adver- 
tisers as being that of a recognized authority.— 
Chicago (Til.) News. 

PRINTERS’ INK is devoted exclusively to adver- 
tising—and aims to teach good advertising 
methods—how to prerare good copy and the 
value of different mediums, by conducting wide 
open discussions on any topic interesting to ad- 
vertisers. Every subject is treated from the ad 

vertiser’s standpoint. Subscription price #5 a 

ear. Advertising rates, classifie d 25 cents a line 
each time, display 50 ce <n aline ‘4-page $25. \ 
page $50, whole page $1 each time. Address 
PRINTERS’ INK, 10 Spruce cae New York. 








Displayed Advertisements. 


50 cehits a line; $100 a page; 25 per cent 
extra for specified position—if granted: 
Must be handed in one week in advance. 


uF PR OGRESSIVE. FEATU RES. ‘and Superb 
Apoed arance of 

“TUE FARM, FIELD AND STOCKMAN” 
make it a favorite in the homes of prosperous 
farmers and dairymen of the Northwest. Adver- 
tisers who try it once, become regular patrons. 
15 centsaline. 40 Dearborn Street, Chicago. 


sé 
WHAT HAPPENED TO 
WIGCLESWORTH,” 
hook of humorous sketches, to be pabiiehed 
June 10 by Dickerman & Sor, Boston, is by W 
Fuller, editor of Rockland ( Ne. ) Courier hl 
Will! be on sale eve rywhere, read by everybody. 
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Gotoh “Suc.” | THE ORTON COMPANY 


ADVERTISERS’ AGENTS. 
Thorough, efficient service re: dered. SOUTH BEN D, IN DIANA, 


The Frost (Minn. ) Record Can design and place your ad 


vertising, write, compile and 





isa country weekly that is held in high esteem by 


its readers, who are a thrifty and prosperous print your catalogue ; do your 
class of people. It is a good advertising medium a : 7 * “— 
to re teens g country population who are settled printing, lithographing, etc., 


in this part of the United States noted for its as welland at as low prices as 
famous wheat fleids. : . 
=~ — — —_—— any concern on earth. Send In 


THE CHURCH PRESS ASSOCIATION a trialorder. Write for prices. 


List oF THIRTY THE ORTON COMPANY 
i hi Sap as) 




















@ | Church 


Magazines| ® 7 


? 








Send2 cents ff 
For ONE YEAR’S zu 
SUBSCRIPTION TO [® 
The CHURCH jj 
} PRESS | 
| ASSOCIATION |# 
} 200 S, TENTH Sr., | 
PHILADELPHIA. 





are edited by brainy 


pastors for live| | 

Churches of differ- ¢ . 

ent denominations O | 
everywhere. Filled| | | 


with pure, interest- 
ing reading matter 
for the home. Ex- ( 


. e 
cellent, economical ra 
publishing plan for 1 ( S ] Cc 
Churches, and a Cc , 
a 


good advertising 
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$2,000,0 _ | Open for Business 
will be spent in public | 


improvements in Troy this 
summer. The thousands 
of men who will be em- 
ployed on this work read 
the official paper of the 
city administration. This 
paper is 


Strictly Modern and First Class. | 
Seventeen Siories High. 
—~ | 


Cafe in the Palm Garden on the 
Seventeenth Floor. 








THE SUNDAY NEWS, | si GLODREY, 
Tro ’ N. Y MANAGER. 
_——————————E — 
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“The Evening Journal is the best paper in the | 

he | city.’"—Statement of Fersey City Advertisers. 
|? | 

° ° ° | 

Had in 1900 an average circulation of | 


| P 
Guening 15,106, since considerably increased,among | 


the best purchasing public in Jersey City. 
Local and N. Y. City advertisers attest the 
Sournal value of the Journal as an advertising 
| medium by a large and liberal use of 
JERSEY CITY, N. J. | its advertising columns. 
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Is there another daily paper in 


America besides the Jotier News that can 
truthfully assert that all its circulation is sent 
directly into the homes of the community by 
mail and carrier? Absolutely no street sales ? 
If there is one we would like to hear from it. 
Ours is 8,000 just now—1,000 being samples. 














—EVERY SATURDAY 





ae. = Trap Shoot ing 
e> General Sports 


For Years the AcKnowledged Authority 
vertising Rate, i5cents alin 


Sporting Lite Publishing Co. Philadeipnia, Pa. 

















ff fs the actual average daily Circus 
lation of The Springheld, 0.. 


PRESS. | 
REPUBLIC 


SWORN AND PROVED, 


GUARANTEED BY THE 


4.dvertiser Diogenes 
Discovers 


An Honest 


Circulation Statement 
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Sworn penne Circulation for pron 1901, 


St. Paul Daily Cesie | 


2 18,732 2 


Tue GLose invites any one and every one interested to, at any 
time, make a full scrutiny of its circulation lists and records and 
to visit its press and mailing departments to check and keep tab 
on the number of papers printed and disposition made of same. 


~ Arr. 
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WILLIAMS & LAWRENCH, 87 Washington Street, Chicago, Western Representatives. 
CHARLES H. EDDY, 10Spruce Street, New York, Eastern Representative. 
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SEND FOR A SAMPLE COPY OF 


THE ADUISOR 


the great monthly magazine devoted to the interests of 


advertisers. 
PHILLIPS & CO., 


ADVERTISERS ALL OVER THE WORLD, 
1133 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 











What the largest dry goods 
house ia the South says about 


The Memphis Scimitar 


The only afternoon paper in Memphis— 
Queen of Southern Cities: 


“ Having demonstrated to our satisfaction the value 
of an afternoon paper as an advertising medium, we beg 
to announce to the readers of The Evening Scimitar 
that we will from now on avail largely of its columns in 
directing attention tosuch of our merchandise as deserves 
advertising mention. 

“This announcement is given prominence with a 
view of impressing the fact that the bargain events 
which succeed each other in such rapid succession will 
hereafter be given publicity to the same extent in the 
evening as in the morning papers.”—B. LowENnsTEIN & 
Bros. 

R. A. CRAIG, 41 Times Bldg., N. Y. City. 
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IF 


The Scri pps-McRae 
League 


OF NEWSPAPEKS 


THE CLEVELAND PRESS 
THE ST. LOUIS CHRONICLE 
THE COVINGTON KY. POST 
THE CINCINNATI POST 


Cannot prove their circulation 
claims no charge will be made 


for advertising. 


F. J. CARLISLE, 


Manager Foreign Advertising, 


53 Tribune Building, 116 Hartford Building, 
New York. Chicago. 
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One-Cent Evening Newspapers. CLEAN. 





One ownership—one management. 








"ALWAYS IN\ CLOVER. 
IF YOV \\VSE EM. 


Sworn Average Daily Circulation 
May, !go1, 


The Omaha Daily News, 


20,709 
The St. Paul Daily News, 
24,520 


The Kansas City World, 


32,074 


Circulation figures will be made a part of every con- 


tract; we guarantee advertisers that we have only one 
rate for advertising. Books open. 
B. D. BUTLER, Manager Foreign Adver.ising. 


52 Tribune Building, New York. 795-7 Boyce Building, Chicago. 
JAS. F. ANTISDEL, Eastern Representative. 


We do not publish FAKES or “NASTY” Medical advertising. 
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A City in a Garden 
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The city teeming with an active, prosperous 
population of two million souls; the garden 
covering an expanse of millions of acres of 
the most fertile land on earth, yielding to its 
energetic tillers the means to furnish themselves 
and families the necessities and luxuries of life. 
The City—Chicago; the Garden—the great 
Northwest, especially Illinois, lowa, Wisconsin, 
Northern Indiana and Southern Michigan. 


THE 


Chicago Chronicle 





circulates largely in this magnificent territory 
containing hundreds of thousands of thought- 
ful, intelligent people who are opposed to the 
Republican party. This great newspaper is 
their principal source of information. The ad- 
vertiser who desires to talk to this large con- 
stituency can do no wiser thing than to use 
“The Chronicle.” 





H. W. SEYMOUR, Publisher, 


164-166 Washington Street. 
New York Office, 79-60 Tribune Building. 
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Street Car Advertising. 




















The population of the United States is increasing faster 
than that of any other country. This is the richest country in 
the world—we are worth at least fifteen thousand millions more 
than Great Britain. We manufacture more than England, 
France and Germany combined. We grow eighty per cent of 
the world’s cotton. One quarter of all the wheat in the world 
is grown here. We are undoubtedly the greatest country in 
the world. 

The trade of the country is constantly increasing. Every- 
body seems prosperous. ‘This prosperity is not ephemeral, it is 
not of a day’s duration. It is lasting. It is the natural result 
of the law of supply and demand. The people of the country 
want and will buy many things, and they have the money with 
which to buy them. Street car advertising will help you secure 
your share of their trade. The country’s growth and prosperity 
are of such importance, so generous in making an easy flow of 
money, that they warrant all advertisers when placing business 
to set aside an appropriation for street car advertising. 

Because they have never used the street cars is a very good 
reason why they should do so now. 

In the long, broad, straight streets for which St. Petersburg, 
like the city of Washington, is famous, it is curious at this late 
day te note the absence of electric cars. It is very amusing to 
see with what tenacity the powers-that-be still cling, with the 
stupidity of Oriental people, to the slow-moving horse car of a 
quarter of a century ago. 

When American travelers suggest to them the advantages 
of electricity the usua! reply is: “ What is the use of traveling 
fast? What is the object of saving time? That may be all 
right for America, but Russia has plenty of time,” 
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This stupid argument seems incomprehensible. To us time 
is money. 

The arguments advanced by some advertisers against street 
car advertising appear equally ridiculous. 

This is the day of progress, of invention, of new methods. 
The man with the cow-webbed brain and moth-eaten ideas be- 
longs to the past. Happily, there are not many of him. Not- 
withstanding what he may Say, street car advertising has un- 
doubtedly been the key that has opened the door of success to 
many advertisers. 

This statement is borne out by the facts at hand, in num- 
berless authenticated examples. A certain Western manufac- 
turer came to New York, a year ago, with a new breakfast 
cereal. He decided to try the experiment of advertising only 
in the surface cars of the Broadway system—which includes 
several of the principal residence streets and avenues, but very 
far from the entire surface traffic. 

He did not put a line in the newspapers, used no circulars, 
nothing whatever was offered to the public concerning his 
cereal except in these street cars. He paid $7,000 to have his 
card displayed for one year. His new thing was up against a 
dozen—ten dozen—brands well-known, and wel! thought of; 
and he offered no price inducement. But he knew howto write 
a snappy, convincing advertisement; he understood human 
nature, had a right knowledge of English words, and had an 
artistic sense that enabled him to instruct his printer in the way 
how. 

At the end of the year his $7,000 earned him a net profit of 
$23,240. He is now arather vigorous advocate of street car ad- 
vertising—and small wonder. 

Of course, in any form of advertising, street car advertising 
included, the merchant must really advertise to get results. It 
does not do to merely assemble words and fill the space—that is 
not advertising; it is simply wasting money. 

But the merchant who makes intelligent and judicious use 
of the street cars will be convinced that they afford greater 
possibilities than any other medium and that their_use is very 
much worth while. 

As a matter of fact, all advertising is valuable. In many 
cases one.kind is more valuable than another, and very often all 
are desirable and all may be profitably used. 

If only a small amount of money is available, and an ad- 
vertiser wants to cover one city at a time, the street cars will 
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vive more general conspicuousness to his advertisement for the 
price than can be secured through any other medium. 

The advertiser who has sufficient but limited capital to in- 
vest in street car advertising usually proceeds with caution. And 
rightly so. 

In the last few years there have appeared many street car 
advertising concerns, some good, some bad, some indifferent, 
but all having a tendency to set advertisers thinking, and all 
with a desire to get business. There have also sprung up a 
large number of concerns, some of whom went into the business 
without knowing anything particular about it, and presumably 
because it looked easy. 

For these reasons an intending advertiser should place his 
appropriation with a responsible firm, one that has a reputation 
for doing what is right, one that looks after the interests of its 
patrons. Through such a firm a small appropriation skillfully 
handled will soon develop into a large account. This has been 
frequently demonstrated by George Kissam & Company. 

If you will compare street car advertising of the present 
day with that of a few years ago you will note a very marked 
improvement. 

For a great many years street car advertising seemed to 
stand perfectly still. The ancient forms and methods were 
strictly adhered to, and it seemed to occur to very few people 
that any improvement was possible or necessary. 

The change for the better appeared with the firm that made 
an exclusive business of street car advertising—George Kissam 
& Company. 

The street car is the right medium in the right place, and 
through it your announcement will quickly reach the public. 
The street cars are not infallible, but they have a long list of 
successes to their credit and are as near perfect as a medium of 
publicity can be made, 

A man said recently, referring to a rather conspicuous street 
car advertisement : “ Why, I see it everywhere all the time.” 
As a matter of fact he did no such thing. The ad in question 
appears exclusively in the street cars, and he saw it nowhere 
else. What happened to him was that whenever he rode in the 
cars he saw the ad, and it was so attractive and so prominent 
that he couldn't help seeing itz Like all good street car ads, it 
left a strong impression upon him, and he has that ad stamped 
indelibly upon his memory. That is the inevitable result of ad- 
vertising in the cars. 
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It is better to have a good, strong, effective advertisement 
in the street cars constantly than to have a small, inconspicuous 
one elsewhere, sometimes. And the cost of the street car ad- 
vertisement will permit this being done. 

At the rate Kissam & Company charge for a card in their 
cars it is the lowest for circulation that is continuous of any 
medium of publicity in the country. The number of cars in a 
city is usually proportionate to the population—one car in 
Schenectady is as good as one car in Chicago or any other 
large city. 

Schenectady, by the way, with its manufacturing interests 
and its many residents working in the factories, is a city where 
the advertisers could use the street cars to advantage. 

One of the most important of American industries is the 
manufacture of beer. This great enterprise employs many 
thousand men and millions of dollars of capital. In the city of 
Milwaukee the brewing interests are of great importance. Much 
of the prosperity of the city is due to the large sums of money 
distributed in the form of wages among brewery employees who 
reside in this city, spend their money there, and thus promote, 
encourage and contribute to the general welfare. Milwaukee 
has many other industries beside the manufacture of beer. Its 
railway system is modern, its cars excellent and its citizens pro- 
gressive and prosperous. Kissam & Company control the ad- 
vertising in the Milwaukee cars and the service here as else- 
where is unequaled. 

Besides the cities named above, Kissam and Company con- 
trol the exclusive street car advertising privileges in Trenton, 
Elizabeth, New Brunswick, N. J.; Erie, Pa.; Chicago (North and 
West Sides), Aurora, Elgin and Springfield, Ill.; Columbus and 
Hamilton, O.; Madison and West Superior, Wis. ; Denver, Col. 
These cities are among the best and largest in the country, their 
aggregate population being upwards of five millions and a half. 

Street car advertising is what you needed yesterday, what 
you want to-day, and what you should have to-morrow. Adver- 
tisers of the country are offered the splendid system and service 
of George Kissam & Company with the assurance that their 
business will be handled in a manner to be equaled by no other 
firm in the same line. George Kissam & Company do an im- 
mense volume of business—the largest of its kind in the world. 
They have offices at 253 Broadway, New York and will cheer- 
fully answer all questions pertaining to street car advertising. 
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By Chas. 


PIII 





Ii you cater to the masses in a 
town where trades unions have 
considerable strength, you will 
find it worth while to make fre- 
quent mention of the goods you 
carry in stock that are union made. 
When you can truthfully make 
the statement that the goods ad- 
vertised, though made by well- 
paid union labor in cleanly, health- 
ful shops, are no higher in price 
than those made by non-union la- 
bor under conditions probably 
just the reverse, you will find in 


that statement a very strong ap- 
peal to union workmen of all 
classes. It will appeal to them 


because it seems to approve of the 
policy of organized labor and to 
confirm their contention that un- 
ion made goods are frequently 
just as cheap as those made by 
non-union labor, and that the man- 
ufacturer simply pockets as an ex- 
tra profit the difference between 
the cost of union and non-union 
help. If you are catering to the 
classes, in nine cases out of ten 
the less that’s said about labor or- 
ganizations the better it will be; 
as the great middle class of book- 
keepers. clerks and business men 
generally are not, in many cases, 
in sympathy with the cause of un- 
ion labor, and might be driven 
away by a too frequent mention 
of union made merchandise. This 
is leaving out of the question en- 
tirely the class composed of man- 
ufacturers and others employing 
a great many people. this class 
being almost invariably directly 
opposed to organized labor in 
whatever form it may assume. Of 
course, there are exceptions in 
every case; but these I helieve to 
be pretty safe rules to follow in 
reference to the advertising of 
goods made by union labor. 
x * * 


Speaking of building up a de- 


BUSINESS MANAGEMENT. 


How to get the full valuc of advertising by rightly conducting the business, and how to 
make business more profitable by a judicious system of advertising. 


Subscribers are invited to ask questions, submit plans for criticism, or to give their views 
upon any subject discussed in this department. 





F. Fones. 


Address Chas. F. Jones, care PRINTERS’ INK. 
















partment store by adding a line at 
a time reminds me to say that 
cigars should be about the last line 
to be added, or should be placed 
in some part of the store where 
there will be no encouragement 
for customers to loiter around and 
burn their purchases. Of course, 
if this sort of thing became com- 
mon, women would persistently 
shun that portion of your store. 
As you must depend upon women 
for a good share of the trade even 
in that department, the same scru- 
pulous neatness and order that 
obtains in your other departments 
must be observed there. No cigar 
department in such a store is com- 
plete without a very nice line of 
pires and smoking tobacco, as 
women frequently choose pipes as 
gifts for Christmas or birthcays 
or for other occasions, and are, as 
a rule, willing to pay good prices 
if they find something that strikes 
their fancy. 
* * * 


According to Webster, a rum- 
mage sale is ‘a clearance sale of 
unclaimed goods in a public store 
or of odds and ends which have 
accumulated in a shop.”” The word 
rummage suggests to me nothing 
but a lot of riffraff—the flotsam 
and jetsam of years of storekeep- 
ing thrown up on the tide of an 
inventory or a general cleaning up 
that has been too long postponed. 
When I read of a rummage sale, 
I see in my mind's eye a lot of an- 
tique, shopworn and moth-eaten 
merchandise that the merchant 
would have felt obliged to pitch 
out his back door but for the ex- 
cuse that the rummage sale of- 
fers. It needn’t be so; very likely 
it isn’t in most cases. I am sim- 
ply telling what the word rum- 
mage suggests to me for the pur- 
pose of pointing out that it prob- 
ably suggests the same thing to 
thousands of other people who do 
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not even know its. definition. 
Churches and charity organiza- 
tions have done much to discredit 
the rummage sale, because the 
rummage sales they have conduct- 
ed have been largely made up of 
worthless stuff dragged out from 
dark corners in attics and cellars 
and donated to help a worthy 
cause, Generally the articles so 
donated have been given because 


RS’ INK. 
uncertain age and condition. Per- 
haps I am too severe on the rum- 
mage sale; it may be, and proba- 
bly is, better than its name. I 
hope so. 
a *~ 

I reproduce below an advertise- 
ment which, though not a model 
of typographical excellence, is un- 
usually good because it conveys a 
perfectly clear idea of the con- 
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nstruction of the Leonard walls, Leonard Refrigerators bave air 


racks. Leonturds cost from $13.00 to $30.00, 


them the cheapest refrigerators that you can buy. 


Ar” 
THE IVES-ANDREWS CO. 


Everything for the House. 


249-251 Main Street. 
Telephone Call 32. 
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the owners thought them worth- 
less or nearly so, and the result 
has been a pretty tough looking 
lot of stuff. A rummage sale by 
any other name would pay as well, 
I believe. I would rather call it 
a house-cleaning sale, a clearing- 
un ‘sale or any one of the dozens 
of other names that are commonly 
given such sales and that do not 
so broadly suggest merchandise of 


struction of the walls of the re- 
frigerator it exploits. ~It makes a 
strong claim for saving of ice, and 
it comes about as near to proving 
that claim as is possible in a news- 
paper advertisement. It might 
have been better to have shown a 
sectional view of the refrigerator 
wall by means of a wood cut; but 
this would have been more ex- 
pensive, and I doubt very much 
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whether it would have conveyed 
any more clearly the right idea. 
2k * 
Mr. Chas. F. Jones, care of 
Ink, New York, 
Dear Str—I would like to have your 


opinion through Printers’ INK as to 
the best plan for me to follow under 


PRINTERS 


the circumstances in which | am pleced. 
For a number of years I have been the 
proprietor of two stores—one a dry 
goods store, and the other a gents’ fur 
nishing store. I have devoted my pet 
sonal attention to the dry goods store 
which is situated un the main street of 
this city, near the market. My trade 
is principally with the market peo; 

The gents’ furnishing store is situated 





in another part of the city, on another 
of the principal streets. Since opening 











this store iave had my brother in 
charge, and business has always een 
fairly prosperous under his care. The 
first of this year he left my employ, 
and opened a store a little further down 
the street “on the corner,” and has 
spared no effort to acquaint the public 
with the fact that the firm has moved 
fron its old stand. This is not so, as I 
am still keeping the store going, but 
under these adverse circumstances If 
I advertise anything, people coming 
down the street in answer to the acver 
tisement weuld strike his place first, 
and the name being the same, they 
would naturally take it for g d that 
this was the place advertised, and they 
all don’t get as far as my store. One 
of the best advertisements we have used 





has been the giving of trading stamps 
These cost us five per cent on all our 
sales, but they bring quite a lot of trade 
to the store, but again this problem con- 
fronts me, for when I advertise that I 
give trading stamps, people coming to 
the store will run my brother’s 
store first, and will go in buy 
Then when they don’t the stamps 
(he not having them to give) they go 
away disgusted, saying that I do not do 


across 
1 and 


ret 
Ket 


as I advertise. Last Saturday the trad 
ing stamps brought us in considerable 
extra trade My brother has the ad 
vantage of having his store in a hetter 
situation, and the fact of his having 
charge of my store for so long lends 
emphasis to his announcements of the 
firm moving to his present stand. What 
action would you advise under these 
circumstances? Your kind attention 
will oblige, as 
Yours very sincerely, | a 
About the first thing to do in 
vour case is to advertise that you 
have not moved and have no 
branch store. Make this_ state 


ment just as emphatic as you pos 
sibly can and see that it irs 
in some form in all your ads tor 


apne: 





some time to come. Do not make 
any direct reference to your bro 
ther’s store or business in your 


advertising, but pound away ever 
lastingly on the fact that you are 


still at your old stand, and em- 
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phasize your initials by having 
them set in larger type or in some 
unusual way that will attract spe- 
cial attention to them. Once or 
twice a week advertise some’ arti- 
cle at a very special price, calling 
attention to the fact that this bar- 
gain is to be had only at the J. K. 
A—— store, putting special em- 
phasis on the J. K. as mentioned 
above. This might be done by us 
ing some such catcl.-line as “If 
you miss the J. K. A 

you ll miss this bargain.” I 
it would be desirable to still fur 
ther distinguish your store from 
that of your brother by painting it 
some distinctive color or by adopt- 
ing some sort of a trade-mark, or 
both. Use as a trade-mark a big 
hat or some such thing that will 
serve to identify your business and 





ste re, 
think 


at the same time indicate its na 
ture. If you adopt a hat for a 
trade-mark, you could use it not 
only in your advertisement but 


could have a large wooden hat to 

suspend over your doorway. Then 

in each advertisement you could 
l 


} 


put either at the head or foot the 


words, “At the sign of the hat.” 
It might also be well to say in 
each advertisement, “Next door 


or opposite So & So’s.” But prob 
ably the distinctive color and the 
trade-mark would be sufficient to 
distinguish your store from your 
brother's. If you paint your store 
front white, you could run in each 


advertisement a catch-line read 
ing, “At the white front store, 
sign of the hat.’”” The public would 
soon become so familiar with it 


that there would no longer be any 
confusion of names. Of course, 
your brother could paint his store 
front the same color as yours, but 
I doubt very much if he would do 
; and you can easily select a 
trade-mark (if not a hat, some 
thing else) that can be registered 
and protected by law. 

The trading stamp matter will 
cut both If people go to 
his store expecting to get trading 
stamps and are disappointed, they 
will not be likely to go there again. 
And if you continue to advertise 
trading stamps they will soon dis 
cover their mistake and hunt you 
up. You might incorporate the 
trading stamp ad into your catch- 


ways. 
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line ike this: “The J. K. A—— each side of these fly-nets are 
store gives trading stamps; White spaces that will accommodate ten 
Front, Sign of the Hat.” And or a dozen words in good sized 


this can be varied in a dozen ef- 
fective ways. In addition to your 
newspaper advertising it might be 
a good idea to circularize all of 
your former customers whose 
names and addresses you may 
happen to have, sending just a 
brief little circular in some attrac- 
tive form, with the simple state- 
ment that you have not moved, as 
has been reported. There are still 
other ways of counteracting your 
brother's efforts to create the im- 
pression that you have moved or 
are out of business, but those sug- 
gested above will be found more 
effective. I think. If you adopt 
any of the suggestions offered, I 
would be pleased to know, after 
you have given them a fair test, 
with what success. 


* * * 


If you are spending all the mon- 
ey you ought to spend in the news- 
papers and feel that you would 
like to do a little advertising along 
other lines, by all means spend 
your money in something that will 
be kept for more than a day or 
two and that will keep your ad 
alive for a corresponding time. 
You can’t make any serious mis- 
take in the summer time by the 
judicious distribution of a fairly 
good fan; that is, something that 
will stand a little hard use with 
out going to pieces. Such a fan 
as I have in mind can be bought 
for about ten or fifteen dollars per 
thousand. Generally speaking, the 
only purpose that this sort of ad 
vertising will serve is that of fa- 
miliarizing people with your name 
by reminding them of it frequent- 
ly. For this reason it is not de- 
sirable to have much printed mat- 
ter in an ad of this kind, and the 
best thing to do is to print in fair- 
ly large type your store motto, 
your guarantee of qualities and 
prices and money back, and your 
name and address. Of course the 
line dealt in should always be 
made prominent. Some lines of 
business might get profitable pub- 
licity from an advertising fly-net 
that is now niade to protect horses 
from the flies in hot weather, On 


type. These nets are quite attrac- 
tive in appearance, being made of 
red seine twine with yellow tas- 
And there will be no diffi 
culty in inducing many owners of 
business rigs to use them if the 
business advertised does not con 
flict with their own. In a 
these things are expensive, costing 
ninety cents or a dollar each in 
lots of a hundred, and from a dol 
lar to a dollar and a quarter each 
by the single dozen. Like the 
fans, in the majority of cases they 
could be used only for advertising 
of a general character. I presume 
these nets are to be had from a 
number of different concerns, but 


sels. 


sense 


I have seen them advertised by 
only one, the Meek & Beech Co., 
Coshocton, Ohio. I name. this 


concern here simply to save my- 
self the necessity of answering 
inquiries as to where these articles 
may be secured. 

* * * 


By all means seem to be pros- 


perous whether you are or not. 
This may seem like encouraging 
deceit. but that is not the idea at 


all. This is simply a factor of bus- 
iness that must be taken into ac- 
count and given attention. By 
appearing to be prosperous I do 
not mean a foolish or reckless ex- 
penditure of money, but rather 


that a general air of comfortable 
financial conditions should pervade 
the very atmosphere of your es 
tablishment. A fresh coat of 
paint on vour store occasionally, 
inside and out, and on delivery 
wagons: a bright new harness on 
your delivery horses when needed ; 
a new fixture inside the store oc- 
casionally; a new bonnet for your 
wife and a new coat for your own 


hack. All these apparently trifling 
things influence the public esti- 
mate of your business far more 


than you probably have any idea 
of; and as the public estimate vour 
business, so it is likely to be. Peo- 
ple like to trade with a prosperous 
merchant and in a busy store be- 
cause they feel instinctively that 


the prosperity probably came be- 
cause it was deserved; that the 
busy store is busy because its 
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goods and prices make it so. And 
the public is very quick to notice 
signs of decay. If a business that 
is going downhill fails to keep up 
appearances and ignores its for 
mer standards, the public is quick- 
ly aware of the changed condi 
tions; and oftener than not will 
desert the failing business as rats 
desert a sinking ship. This isn't 
theory; I have seen it demonstrat 
ed beyond the possibility of a 
doubt. I know it is hard lines for 
the merchant who is having a 
struggle to make both ends meet 
to spend money in what seems to 
be unnecessary expense; but they 
are often the best ways to spend 
money for all that. 
* * * 

Perhaps there is no hope for the 
that is so far gone that it 
cannot secure in the regular ways 
the necessary merchandise to meet 
the demands of its customers. 
There is, perhaps, no plainer sign 
of business decay than for a store 
to be continually out of staple 
goods, A store that’s in such a 
bad way that it cannot buy staple 
goods in quantities, if it has any 
hope of continuing _ business, 
should buy these staples of com 
petitors in small quantities even at 
retail prices rather than turn cus- 
tomers away. The customer who 
is continually told that “we are 
just out’ of some staple article, 
isn’t going to stand that sort of 
thing very long and_ will soon 
transfer her trade to a concern 
that always carries in stock every- 
thing in its line that is in common 
demand. You may think that such 
cases are too rare to call for treat 
ment in this department; but they 
are not so rare as you think. 

* om * 


store 


If you want to develop your one 
or two-line business into a depart- 
ment let me caution you 
go slowly unless you can command 
sufficient capital and the services 
of experienced assistants necessary 
to make it successful far 
these things count for success. 
Failures have been made in such 
attempts because of insufficient 
capital; because of inexperienced 
help, improperly managed; and 
last, but by no means least, be- 


store, to 


as as 
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cause local trade conditions did 
not warrant such an enterprise. If 
your capital is not large enough 
to launch such a business and 
crowd on full sail all the time, to 
keep it going, you had better de- 
velop it gradually, adding one or 
two new lines at a time and put- 
ting in stocks that will enable you, 
with the help of right prices and 
good advertising, to command at 
tention and trade. See to it that 
each added line is of a character 
that will bring business to your 
other lines. If yours is a dry 
goods store, add furniture or car- 
pets or some other class of mer- 
chandise of which women do the 
bulk of the buying. Feel your way 
along carefully, and be sure that 
each new line is on a paying basis 
before you add another. It is very 
often better to work along the 
lines of gradual, steady growth 
than to attempt to accomplish it 
all with one great effort, even 
though you are not hampered for 
lack of capital. But if it happens 
that you have a competitor with 
department store aspirations, and 
it's a matter of which one moves 
first, that’s entirely different. In 
such a case a gradual line to line 
growth will never do, and what 


ever is done in the department 
store direction must be done at 
once and with a vengeance. 0- 


cal conditions must always be tak- 
en full account of, For instance, 
a small city with diversified indus- 
tries is, as a rule, a much more 
desirable place for a department 
store than even a larger city with 
but one or two important lines of 
manufacture. In the former case 
there is always some money movy- 
ing among the people; in the lat- 
ter, if there are labor troubles or 
the lines manufactured happen to 
be dependent upon seasons, there 
is likely to be a complete cessation 
of work at any time and a corre- 
sponding slump in business. There 
must be skillful management to 
defeat the efforts of aggressive 
single-line competitors. And not 
by any means the least important 
factor is the thorough loyalty and 
hearty co operation of everybody 
concerned in the business. With- 
out this, success is well nigh if 
not quite impossible. 





PRINTERS’ INK 


SIMILAR EXPERIENCES. 


** Plough deep while sluggards sleep 
And you shall have corn to sell and to keep.” 


The above quotation is taken from Poor 
Richard’s Almanac, written by Benjamin 
Franklin. He once remarked : 

“Though I have, been, if I may say it without vanity, an eminent author 
of almanacs annually now a full quarter of a century, my brother authors in 
the same way, for what reason I know not, have ever been sparing in their 
applauses, and no other author has taken the least notice of me: so that 
did not my writings produce me some solid pudding the great deficiency 
of Praise would have quite discouraged me. 1 concluded at length that the 
people were the best judges of my merit, for they buy my works.” 

It seems rather strange that my experience 
with ink men should be so similar to the illus- 
trious Ben Franklin with authors. 

Instead of being ignored as he was I[ have 
been a target forabuse, and for no reason that 
I know of, other than the knock-out blow I 
gave high prices. Were it not that the sale 
of my goods produce me a good living, | 
would feel quite sore. I concluded, however, 
that the seventy-five hundred different con- 
cerns who thought enough of me to send 
seventy-five thousand orders, each accom- 
panied by the cash, were the best judges of 
my merit, for they buy my inks. 

A successful man always creates enemies, 
especially among his competitors. 

Although I offended several concerns by 
refusing to fill their orders without the money, 
I feel satisfied that | have made no mistakes. 
If-I trusted one man, a precedent would be 
established, and the cash-in-advance system 
would then be a farce. 

Send for my price list. Address 
PRINTERS INK JONSON, 
17 Spruce Street, New York. 











